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PHYSIGUNKUS 

1. The German word which forms the subject of this paper 
occurs first in a Reformation pamphlet reprinted by Schade in the 
second volume of his Satiren und Pasquille aus der Reformationszeit. 
The pamphlet, which dates from 1520 and according to Schade 
represents Rhenish Franconian, according to Fischer (Schwab. 
Wb., II, 1525) possibly Swabian speech, is in dialogue form. One of 
the interlocutors says of the Pope (p. 133): ‘. . . . wie man im die 
fiiesz musz kiissen und in haiszen den aller hailigisten. und etlich 
visegunklen sagen, er miig nichts unrechts thon, er miig nit siinden.’ 
Here visegunkeln means ‘charlatans of learning, men whose heads 
are full of false erudition which they use to mislead the people’—‘ die 
Gelehrten, die Verkehrten.’ 

Another sixteenth-century source, the so-called Zimmersche 
Chronik, Swabian in origin, twice uses our word, though in a slightly 
different form, visigunk. The meaning also is here not quite the 
same: it seems to be that of ‘eccentric idiot.’ Ih one passage (III, 
61, of Barack’s ed. in the Bibliothek ¢-s Litterarischen Vereins in 
Stuttgart) we read: ‘Ain bruder hat er gehapt, grave Ludwig, der 
ist doch gar ain visigungk gewesen, von dessen abenteurigen und 
kindtlichen sachen ain ganze legende mégte geschriben werden.’ 
Later on in the chronicle (IV, 3) one Bechtoldt von Rott is described 
as ain rechter visigunk and a piece of his queerness and stupidity is 
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related: egged on by some practical jokers, who tell him he may thus 
gain knighthood, he goes into the tent of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth and stands there, silently staring about, until his liege lord, 
the Cardinal of Augsburg, is asked about him and explains the situa- 
tion, whereupon the Emperor laughs and with a perfumed glove dubs 
him knight. The chronicler, however, comments: ‘Ich het dem 
gauch ain gute spiszgerten iiber die lenden geben zu aim glicklichen 
anfang seiner ritterschaft.’ 

The nextoccurrence is in Fischart’s Geschichtklitterung or German 
Gargantua. In the ‘Drunken Litany’ a preceptor, and to all 
appearance a medical preceptor, is asked (Alsleben’s edition, p. 145): 
‘Domine Phisiguncke ist nicht ein gemeyne Regel, treimal ober 
Tisch getrunken sey das gesundest, mehr hab ich nit gelesen,’ to 
which the doctor answers: ‘Neyn Neyn, Marce fili, du hast den 
Cratippum nicht recht gehért, das Buch, so gelesen hast, ist falsch 
verkehrt. Im abschreiben ists versehen worden, drey fiir dreitzehen.’ 

Fischart’s use of the word is in several respects interesting. It 
is used frankly as a mock Latinism in address to a learned man. 
It is spelled as though it were Greco-Latin and receives the Latin 
vocative ending. 

Our tradition does not keep us waiting long for the corresponding 
nominative. Moscherosch’s Philander, toward the end of the 
vision Héllen-Kinder (1, 377, of the second Strassburg edition of 
1642) meets a philosophizing poet who revels in scholastic hair- 
splitting of the most nonsensical kind. When this poet fires at 
Philander a string of syllogisms, part German, part Latin, the hero 
answers: ‘Ihr miiszt warlich auff Erden ein néthlicher Kund, vnnd 
Lacherlicher Fisigunckus gewest sein, weil jhr die Schnacken vnd 
Grillen auch bisz hieher behalten!’ Later, near the beginning of 
Hansz hieniiber Gansz heriiber (11, 205, 206, of the second edition), 
a young student quarrels with a pedantic Ertz-Schoristen und Aca- 
demico, of whom he speaks, to his face, as ‘einem so hirn-schelligen 
Esel und Physikunckusz . . . . bey dem man es doch in einem huy 
verderbet hitte, so bald ma auch in dem geringsten wértlein oder 
Commate fehlete.’ On the next page our word recurs, this time in 
the spelling Fisigunckhusz, which appears also when Moscherosch 
speaks, near the fortieth page of Wider das Podagram (Part 4, p. 45, 
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of the Leyden edition by Wyngarten, 1646') of the ‘ Astronomi 
vnd Kalenderschreiber, welche solche fantastereyen vnd wunder- 
fisigunckische bossen in jhren Kalendern mit ein-mahle vii schreiben.’ 
Thus the faculties of theology, medicine, law, humanities, and natural 
science are all represented in the ranks of the Physigunci. 

Schmeller (Bayer. Wb.?, I, 768) quotes for Bavarian a seventeenth- 
century song: ‘Ey du gueter Fiisigunges.’ 

Another seventeenth-century occurrence is known to me only 
from the Grimm Dictionary (s.v. Fisigunkes, Kunkelfusen): the 
Austrian Abele, in his Gerichtshdéndel (1668, I, 262 [or 2267]), is 
there said to have the sentence: ‘haben nicht etliche physicunkes 
vermeint, dasz Epiphania Christi siugamm gewest sei ?’ 

Here, as in Schmeller’s song, the Latin nominative ending -us 
appears in the Germanized form -es, which is found also in many 
words in the modern dialects, as Hildebrand, D.Wb., V, 1495, points 
out. The feeling for its origin is probably everywhere lost. Ex- 
amples are Alsatian Schlappes ‘fauler Mensch,’ Beches ‘Schuh- 
macher’; the source is to be seen in such Latinisms as Wackes 
‘loafer’ from L. vagus; see Martin-Lienhart’s Dictionary as well as 
the list, there referred to, by Pfaff in PBB, XV, 189. 

Our word has kept this ending to the present time in Alsace, 
where Fisikunkes, according to Martin-Lienhart, is used mostly in the 
set expression Du roter F., as ‘Schimpfname’ for red-headed people— 
obviously a much-narrowed word-meaning indicative of obsoles- 
cence. 

Except for this limited use in Alsace, the word seems to survive 
only in Switzerland. In the canton of Appenzell, according to 
Staub-Tobler, the word Fisigunggi (with Swiss diminutive ending) is 
used, though but rarely, in such expressions as en gdlige Fisigunggi 
‘ein seltsamer Querkopf.’ Modified forms of the word, however, 
are widespread in Switzerland, but before we discuss them it will be 
well to inquire into the origin of Physigunkus. 

2. As the Swiss Idiotikon and the rhythm of the songs attest, 
our word is stressed upon the third syllable. This places it in a class 

1 The incomplete copy of the second edition accessible to me (University of Illinois 
Library) lacks the last four of the fourteen authentic chapters, including the one here 


quoted; according to Martin-Lienhart, Zils. Wb., II, 937, the passage is to be found in 
II, 474, of the first Strassburg edition. 
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of words imperfectly understood: it will be the chief object of this 
paper to define the fundamental principle by which they are to be 
explained. 

The general law of German word-accent is of course that of stress 
on the first syllable. Excepted are only the genuine verb-compounds, 
such as gestehen, verstehen, iiberstehen, and, secondarily, the verbal 
nouns corresponding to such compounds: erteilen has Erteilung 
beside older Urteil, erlauben Erlaubnis, beside Urlaub, and so on. 
All these forms, however, have always occupied a very distinct 
place in German speech-feeling; although they have multiplied, the 
analogy has not overstepped the above-mentioned bounds, and there- 
fore, be it said at once, such forms as Fisigunkes cannot be explained 
as lying within the analogy of these words. 

Apart from the verbal compounds, however, the German lan- 
guage has, in historical times, absorbed a great number of loan-words, 
chiefly from Latin and French, with accent on syllables other than the 
first, such as Soldat, Student, studieren, spazieren. 

Now, as no phonetic law can be supposed to have produced the 
peculiar accentuation of words such as Fisigunkes, they must be 
analogic formations, and, as the compounds of the type erlauben 
Erlaubnis, iiberstehen are remote, there remains only one explana- 
tion: such words as Fisigunkes must be analogic formations for 
which foreign words with un-German accent have served as models. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the meaning of our word: it 
is a joking word, a mock loan-word, a pseudo-Latinism. . The early 
users were conscious of this and expressed it by the spellings with 
visi- and physi-. 

J. Grimm, in the Dictionary (III, 1690) says of Fisigunkus: 
‘Wol entstellung eines romanischen worts, dessen erster theil physio- 
enthalt, wie Abele zeigt; vielleicht nichts als der acc. von physicus, 
doch findet sich auch filigunkes.’ Hildebrand (D. Wb., V, 2661) 
says of Fischart’s use: ‘Offenbar ein Schulwitz,’ and of Abele’s: 
‘Deutlich physici in spéttischer Form.’ Fischer’s Swabian Dic- 
tionary says: ‘Physikus liegt nahe, aber -gunkes ist auch sonst ahn- 
lich gebraucht.’ Martin-Lienhart adopt Grimm’s explanation, 
saying: ‘Aus Physicus weitergebildet.’ Staub-Tobler explain the 
word as a purely German compound, but refer also to the word 
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visierlich ‘delicate, over-fine,’ and mention Grimm’s suggestion with 
the words: ‘Wir miissen diese Deutung offen lassen, um so mehr, da 
auch bei uns Fisikus, in ahnlichem Sinn vorkommt’ adding that the 
end of the distortion is probably based on some German word. 

None of these authors explicitly undertakes to discuss the accentu- 
ation of the word; had they done so, they would not have questioned 
the foreign influence. Of the suggested explanations none satisfies 
the accentual conditions: Physicus, with its accusative, is accented 
on the first syllable, visierlich on the second; the type with. physio- 
comes nearest. The genitive plural of physicus, physicorum, would 
come still nearer. A student’s jesting nonce-word *physicunculus 
is conceivable and may have been the immediate precursor of 
Physigunkel. 

3. Latin words with unaccented initial fisi- are not uncommon in 
German usage. Unfortunately, the German dictionaries do not 
as a rule give loan-words—a gross violation of the principle that the 
description (as opposed to the history) of a language must follow 
the Sprachgefihl of its speakers and not the learned historical criteria 
of the investigator. One of the most pressing needs of German 
linguistics is a historical dictionary of loan-words, not to speak of an 
analysis of German Latinity, i.e., of Latin (and French) words and 
phrases which, though not actually adopted by the language, have 
as yet various times become current in German speech and writing 
as technical terms, citations, and ornaments. Nevertheless, one can 
with some certainty trace the existence in German of a number of 
Latin words with initial fisi-. They fall into two main groups. 

a) We may look first at those from the stem of the participle 
visus. Their initial v was formerly in German usage pronounced f 
(by sound-substitution: G. w had then the semivowel value), as is 
shown by old spellings with f, by the absence of spellings with w, by 
such words as Vers, where standard German perserves an old pro- 
nunciation, and by the dialects, which frequently still have f for such 
Latin v. 

In MHG. visament(e) means, in the words of Beneke’s dictionary: 
‘visierung, modellierung; die eintheilung eines wappens und die 
beschreibung desselben’—der waépen visament, der wdafen visamente. 
Lexer adds a passage from Laszberg’s Liedersaal (1, 579), where 
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the word is spelled fisiment and is used in a mocking sense of letters 
of the alphabet embroidered on clothing, a fad, it seems, at one 
period of the decline of courtly life. The passage is worth quoting 
in full: 


So wilt ich gerne fragen 

Das ir mich bewisten me 

Maneger trait dez a b c 

An jm ainen buchstaben 

Was die betiitnust miigent haben 
Die sy tragent wundert mich. 

Sie sprachent war vmb miigs tu dich 
Vmb die selben fisiment 

Ez ist sicher ain getent 

Vnt ain betriignust offenlich. 


Here fisiment seems to have the connotation of ‘silly frills.’ We shall 
see later to what influence such a connotation may be due. 

For MHG. visitieren Lexer gives only the Latin equivalent 
‘visitare’; but the noun of agent he tells us occurs in the fourteenth 
century for the inspector of a nunnery. In modern Swiss visitiere, 
visidiere means, according to Staub-Tobler, ‘untersuchen,’ Visidatz, 


masculine, is ‘amtlicher Besuch (eines Mitgliedes) der kirchlichen 
Oberbehérde beim Pfarrer, zur Untersuchung seiner Amts- und 
(friiher auch) Buchfiihrung.’ In Alsatian Martin-Lienhart give 
for visitiere ‘arztlich untersuchen, durchsuchen, jemandes Taschen 
und Kleider auf etwas Verdichtiges hin aussuchen’: ‘Herr Dokter, 
visitiere mi; Eim d Sack visitiere; D Schandarme han s ganz Hus 
durchgvisitiert; Si han alles iisgvisitiert, awer si hin nix gfunde.’ 
The Swabian dictionary of Fischer spells the word phonetically with 
initial f, giving fisidiere ‘friiher “besuchen,” modern: von ein- 
maliger oder periodischer Untersuchung (Visitazion) des Zustands 
einer 6ffentlichen Anstalt, Schule udgl. mit und ohne Objekt. Von 
da ins Privatleben iibertragen, mehr oder weniger mit scherzhaft 
drohendem Ton. Einem faulen naschhaften Buben o. 4. visitiert 
man seinen Schulranzen, seine Taschen, usw.’ So older Fyssydatz 
(Fisitatz), spelled later with v (Vissedatz), today replaced by Visi- 
tazion ‘wie nhd., besonders die periodische Visitazion der Schulen 
durch einen Visitator.’ 
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It is small wonder that the Fisigunkes is a busybody (cf. sec. 6, 
p. 137): he is a near relative of the Visitator or Visitierer who per- 
forms his Visitaz. 

Of less importance is the use of Visitur for ‘Angesicht’ in the 
Zimmer Chronicle. . 

b) The influence of Latin visi- is, however, secondary in our 
word: its real source lies, as Grimm saw, in the Greco-Latin physi-. 
Words containing this element were not uncommon in the learned 
language of the Middle Ages; some, no doubt, were known to the 
common people. Wolfram uses fisike ‘Naturkunde’ (Parz. 481, 
15 Lachm.’), as well as a word which fulfils our condition of accent 
on the third syllable, fision ‘Kenner der Natur’ (Parz. 453, 25 
Lachm.’): 

der selbe fisién 
was geboren von Salmon. 


The L. genitive plural physicorum has been mentioned; one 
thinks also of the adjective physicalis. In the age of learned hocus- 
pocus, that is, in the early NHG. period, when Physigunkus and 
other facetious mock-Latinisms first occur in our texts, such words 
must have been heard frequently enough, perhaps more frequently 
than today.! Thus in Swabia Fisikat ‘Amt oder Wohnung eines 
Fisikus, amtlich angestellten Arztes’ and even Oberamisfisikat are 
today obsolete. One says Oberamtsarzt; what his office is called is 
not clear. 

Of less importance for us is MHG. visami ‘ Physiognomie.’ 

Our survey of loan-words beginning with unaccented fisi- would 
no doubt be much extended were it not for the exclusion from most 
German lexicography of foreign material. Even our brief survey 
has given us, however, enough material to show how a mock-Latinism 
of the form Fisigunkes could arise. We have, primarily, Latin 
physicorum and physicalis and the less relevant physiologia, phy- 
siologus (accented on penultima in old-fashioned pronunciation), 
physion, physikat, and possibly *physicunculus, and secondarily 
visiment ‘silly ornamentation,’ visitieren, Visitaz, Visitierer, Visitator; 
less relevant are Visitur and Visami for ‘face.’ The second group 


1 As is well known, the puristic tendency has since then worked deeply, as the now 
quaint Latinisms and Gallicisms of bygone centuries show; one may recall the charming 
use of them for poetic effect in Storm’s phantasy Von Heut und Ehedem. 
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has affected the meaning of our word, but it is to the first that it 
owes its origin. As the old spellings and the Latin nominative and 
vocative endings show, the earlier users of the word were still con- 
scious of its pseudo-Latin character. 

Our task is now to see how, on the basis of such loan-words, the 
precise form of Fisigunkel, Fisigunk, Fisigunkus, Fisigunki, was 
arrived at. 

4. Whence came the second member -gunkus? Or, this being 
a Latinization, whence the -gunkel of the earliest occurrence ? 

The word-group of Gothic gaggan, German ging, gegangen, 
English gang, has produced in German a number of words with 
vowel-variation and with that intensive consonant-doubling which 
had its origin in a pre-Germanic assimilation of nasal suffixes. To 
follow this development would take us far afield; we may limit 
ourselves to the type gunk-. Swiss gunkle is ‘baumeln, straucheln, 
wackeln . . . . liederlich umberschlendern’; in Alsatian it is 
‘umherlaufen’; Swiss, Gungg ‘traiges, unhaushiilterisches Weib’; 
Alsatian, Gunkel, ‘Lump, Schnapssaufer, Siuferin,’. Gunkli ‘lang- 
samer, schlaffer Mensch’; Swabian, Gunkes (with Latin ending) 
‘alter Mann, lendenlahmer Spielmann’; in Nassau (Kehrein), ‘ein 
dummer, der pfiffig sein will’; in Hessian (von Pfister), ‘Bezeich- 
nung eines verschmitzten, in Wahrheit aber doch dummen Tropfes.’! 

It is this Gunk and Gunkel originally ‘tramp, loafer,’ then ‘schem- 
ing but stupid knave,’ which furnished the German ending for the 
mock-Latinism Physigunkus. The substratum, however, and imme- 
diate occasion for its creation, and the only explanation of its accent, 
are to be sought in the foreign words beginning with unaccented fis/-. 

- 5. Gunk, though the oldest, is not, however, the only ending of 
German mock loan-words with fisi-. One finds here that multiplicity 
of forms which at first discourages the student and then rewards 
him with the realization of the endless variety, delicacy, and mobility 
of human speech. 

While Fisigunki is rare in Switzerland, the form Fisigigg, 
Fisigiggi, Fisigigges, Fisigix, or, with umlaut, Fisigiigg, Fisiggiiger, 


1 Our vulgar gink ‘ridiculous person,’ northern British (EDD) ginkie ‘giddy, frolic- 
some, tricky; a lighthearted girl’ may represent the u-form, but the history of these 
words seems to be unknown. 
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is common and widespread in the meaning ‘superkluger subtiler 
Kopf, Mensch, der alles erkliigeln will, alles bis aufs kleinste durch- 
stébert, seltsame und verwirrte Vorstellungen hat, Halbgelehrter; 
eingebildeter sonderbarer Mensch, kleinlicher Pfiffikus.’ Staub- 
Tobler cite an occurrence of this form from 1799. There is also the 
derived verb fisigiiggle ‘den Pfiffikus spielen.’ From an early 
nineteenth-century Alsatian source Martin-Lienhart give Fisigtigges 
‘Halbgelehrter, Mensch mit verworrenen Begriffen; Naseweiser, auch 
einer, der sich mit Kleinigkeiten abgibt, anscheinend geschiftig ist, 
sich bei Leuten durch geringfiigige Dinge einschmeichelt.’ This 
new formation of Fisigunk into Fisiguk is explained by the word 
Giigger ‘Kukuk’—for the cuckoo, ‘der gouch,’ is a favorite name for a 
fool; Swiss, en arme Gigger is ‘ein armer Schlucker’ and en fisiga 
Gigger (the phrase perhaps suggested by our word) ‘ein ausgemachter 
Pfiffikus.’ Gucklus ein gouch, stultus eyn dor, says Brant (Narren- 
schiff, p. 5, Zarncke). Hence Fisigigger. 

The origin of our entire word-group and its earlier position in the 
speech-feeling stand out clearly in a jest word quoted by Staub- 
Tobler from the Second Helvetian Confession of 1644, where mention 
is made of the doctrines of the Monotheliter oder Monophysiguger; 
by the latter term is meant the sect of the Monophysiter. 

Gduggel ‘Geck, Narr’ is another word of the cuckoo family; 
to it belongs, as Staub-Tobler recognize, the sporadic by-form Fis7- 
gadugger. 

6. The relationship of the Fisigunkes and the Visitator, the 
busybody inspector, appears in a form with the ending assimilated to 
gucken, in Swiss (guggen) ‘neugierig oder heimlich blicken,’ Héfeli- 
Gugger, Gugges ‘Paul Pry,’ Guggi ‘dummer Mensdch’; for Swiss 
has also Fisigugg, Fisiguggi, Fisigugger, Fisigux ‘dummer, unge- 
schickter, zugleich zudringlicher Mensch; Ausspiher, Spion, Schlau- 
kopf; der sich um Kleinigkeiten viel Mithe macht; engherziger 
Mensch, Spassvogel’; also the verb fisiguggere, fisigiiggle ‘gucken, 
hervorschauen; schlau verstohlen nach etwas blicken, ausspihen.’ 

In passing we may mention a word with normal German accent 
which owes its existence to our group: Fisigugg, Fisigugger, with 
accent on the first syllable is in Swiss a less common word for ‘ vor- 
witziger und neugieriger Mensch, der sich in alles mischt; Ausspiher, 
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Spion, Schlaukopf.’ Staub-Tobler rightly explain this word as a 
re-formation of Fisigigger into a compound with the first member, 
Visi, as used in the phrases éppis im V. ha ‘etwas im Auge, heim- 
liche Absicht darauf haben,’ im V. bhalte (Swabian in Visis behalten) 
‘im Auge behalten,’ for L. in visu. 

7. Another distortion of Fisigunk is Swiss Fisibulz, given by 
Stalder as ‘Benennung eines Halbgelehrten, eines Menschen von 
seltenen und verwirrten Vorstellungen.’ The last part is here Swiss 
Butz ‘vermummte Person; Narr; unordentlich gekleidete Person,’ 
MHG. buize ‘Kobold, Schreckgestalt, Klumpen.’ 

8. The idea of alchemy and magic that was connected with some 
of the learned words containing the element physi- may have 
prompted the creation of two verbs which occur in Alsace. Fisi- 
mikre is there ‘etwas kiinstlich herstellen wollen, ohne es zu kénnen.’ 
The second part is denominative from the group Micke, Mickele 
‘kosende Bezeichnung fiir ein Fiillen; Kaninchen; junges Rind; 
junge Ziege; junges Midchen,’ Mickele ‘auch fiir kleine Kinder,’ 
Micker, Mickerle, ‘Zartlichkeitsausdruck fiir kleine Lebewesen, als 
Kaninchen, Hund, Katze, Kalbchen, Fiillen, aber vorzugsweise 
fiir Kinder, Schitzchen, Liebchen; kleines Bierglas’; so in Swiss 
miggerig, rarely with short vowel, ‘gering, elend, armselig, kriank- 
lich aussehend,’ Miggerli ‘kleines geringfiigiges Ding, kleine Person.’ 

9. The second verb is Alsatian fisenickere ‘liigen, aufschneiden, 
schwindeln.’ In Swiss us-niggele is ‘iibertrieben auszieren, aus- 
schnérkeln,’ and in Alsace nicke is ‘bei einem Handel zih sein, 
feilschen, markten,’ nickle ‘an etwas herumzerren; norgeln, kleinlich 
etwas auszusetzen haben; argern, verdrieszen’; Nicki is ‘a bargainer 
who tries to buy everything below price’ and Nickli ‘a stingy person.”! 

10. Woeste in his Wb. d. westfal. Ma., 187. 301, gives a word 
fisseniille, viseniille ‘weibliche Scham.’ The second part of this word 
is a regular feminine derivative of MHG. nol m. ‘mons veneris,’ cf. 
in modern dialects nollen, niillen ‘futuere,’ niille ‘penis.’ The 
region from which this word is given makes it probable, however, 


1H. Schréder in his Streckformen explains these two verbs, with many other forms, 
as due to the use of unaccented infixes, e.g., fisimicken, fisinicken from fisiken (accent 
probably wrong), by infixes -im- and -in-. Instead of studying all German words with 
abnormal accentuation, Schréder first eliminated those which he knew were loan-words; 
when this wholly extraneous criterion had been applied, the mock loan-words were left 
high and dry, and only a mechanical explanation was possible. 
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that its prefixal fisi- is due to a different group of mock loan-words, 
which shall find mention below. 

11. There remains a consideration which will bring us closer 
to the speech-feeling of those who produced and of those who adopted 
and spread the witticism of mocking learned pifflers with the title 
Physigunkus: namely, the fact that fisi- seemed in earlier times and 
seems still in various parts of Germany a funny sound-group. 

One has not to seek far for the reason. Fiseln is in German dia- 
lects one of the chief words for piddling, foolish activity, somewhat 
as to fiddle is in English. It is the denominative of Fisel, whose 
chief meanings are ‘a slender branch, withy; penis (Wolfram, 
Parz. 112, 25); a fibre or fringe.’ In Swiss, Alsatian, and Swabian 
Fisel has, variously, besides these meanings, the following: ‘a carter’s 
whip, a fiddlestick; any small and weak creature, human or animal; 
a boy, a fellow, a naughty child; an old woman’; Pechfisel is in 
Fischart and in modern Swabian ‘the shoemaker,’ who works with 
pitch, the Beches of modern Alsatian; Fischart’s Hundsfisel is ‘a 
coward or weakling,’ own brother, no doubt, of the better-known 
Hundsfott. As far away as East Prussia Fisel, neuter, is (Frisch- 
bier) ‘Kleinigkeit, Unbedeutendes,’ masculine and feminine ‘leicht 
beweglich hin und her fahrende, alberne Person.’ The verb fisele 
is in Swiss: ‘mit einem diinnen linglichen K6rper, zum Beispiel mit 
einer Gerte, schnell hin und her fahren, mit einer Rute leicht beriih- 
ren; zu sehr mit kleinlichen Sachen umgehen, z.B. mit einer Nadel 
zu feine Zieraten machen; fein und unordentlich schreiben, kritzeln; 
fein, leicht regnen,’ fisle, a parallel form, is ‘mit einem beweglichen, 
diinnen, linglichen (auch spitzigen) Kérper, besonders mit einer 
Rute oder Peitsche (Fisle) hin und her fahren, spielend oder schlagend 
(an eim ume fisle, of a doctor using a needle on his patient); sich 
(selbst) schnell hin und her bewegen, unstat und untatig, z.B. ums 
Haus herum—bei Weibspersonen sich einschmeichelnd; andern 
Personen durch lastige Nahe hinderlich sein; schnell, eifrig arbeiten— 
aber auch ohne Erfolg; unter dem Schein von Geschiftigkeit nichts 
tun; kurze, schnelle Schritte machen; mit zu groszer Genauigkeit 
an etwas arbeiten, zu viel Zierereien machen; zu fein, undeutlich 
schreiben, kritzeln; auf einem Saiteninstrument  stiimperhaft 
spielen; Fasern zupfen; mit der Rute ziichtigen, schlagen und 
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jagen; fein (staubig) regnen; fliistern; Niisse enthiilsen und auf- 
knacken; brunzen (von Hiihnern); futuere’; the agent is Fiseler, 
the adjective fiselig. In Alsatian only one of the specialized meanings 
survives: fisle is ‘to play at cards in a piddling, overcalculating 
manner, afraid of the slightest loss.’ In Swabian fisele is ‘fein und 
unleserlich schreiben; genau durchsehen; fein regnen; sich begatten; 
Liebkosungen machen; mit dem Fisel schlagen,’ and the agent, 
Fiseler, is also ‘wer gerne im Hause nach Leckereien sucht, wer den 
Weibern nachliuft,’ der Fisele is explained as ‘allzu piinktlicher 
Mensch.’ For Bavarian Schmeller analyzes the meanings as follows: 
‘to make small movements (1) with one’s fingers, (2) with mouth or 
teeth, (3) in general,’ and quotes various examples. 

Swiss has also Fisi m. ‘naseweiser Herr, der sich in die geringsten 
Weibergeschafte mengt; wunderlicher Mensch,’ f. ‘Larm, Aufsehen, 
Wesen, Treiben,’ Fisifausi ‘Geck, verzirtelter Knabe,’ an iterative 
whose second member is Fédusi ‘Schénherrchen, petit-maitre, 
Schwanzler, Jungfernjager.’ Staub-Tobler advance the view that 
Fist is merely abstracted from Fisifdusi; this seems probable, and 
Fisiggug, etc., also may have figured in the abstraction. In any 
case, Fisi is younger and far less widespread than the forms with 
l-suffix.! 

It is the Fisel and the Fisler and the verb fiseln which have given 
a ridiculous connotation to the group fis7- in older and southwestern 
German. The earliest example of this connotation is perhaps the 
use of visament as ‘silly frippery’ (instead of ‘heraldic blazonry’) 
which has been quoted (sec. 3); the spelling is there with f instead of 
the Latin-French v. 

Visasche and Visier are in Swabian used for ‘face,’ but in mockery 
and contemptuously. ' 

In the same way Fisel and fiselen may have distorted the value 
of the verb visieren (from L. visare, Fr. viser), which was once a tech- 
nical term for testing wine with a rod, ‘Wein abeichen.’ For it is 
possibly to the meaning of the like-sounding German words that we 
owe the use of visieren in the following passage of the Fastnachtspiel 


1It is a mistake, therefore, of Staub-Tobler when, in another passage (1, 1079), 
they suggest that our old and widespsead Fisigunki is merely a German compound whose 
first member is this Fisi- quite aside from the impossibility of thus accounting for the 
accentuation. 
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Des Baurn Flaischgaden Vasnacht (Bibl. d. Lit. Ver. in Stuttgart, 
XXIX, 712): 

Der eim seim weib geet nach hofiern 

Und meint, er wol sie pas visieren, 

Den er sie selber hat geeicht, 

Das sie mit freuntschaft von im weicht, 

Den schol man beschemen vor allen frauen 

Und schol im sein visierruten ab hauen. 


Similarly, the adjective visierlich, current since the sixteenth 
century in the sense of ‘delicate, neat, elegant,’ has in modern Swiss 
also the meaning ‘drollig, von Menschen, welche sonderbare Ideen 
im Kopfe haben.’ 

Among the loan-words of the group physi-, Physiker has suffered 
plainly from the suggestion of Fiseler: in the more original sense of 
‘Stadtarzt’ it is obsolete in Switzerland, but it still means ‘einge- 
bildeter Schlaukopf, Pfiffikus, der besondere Ideen im Kopfe hat; der 
andere durch List iibervorteilen zu kénnen meint, wahrend er selbst 
von ihnen verspottet wird.’ Staub-Tobler suggest that this meaning 
represents a different word from the old Physiker, namely, the word 
Fisi with -iker from family names (which in turn are derived from 
place names in -ikon). They modify this statement, however, by the 
second and better thought: ‘Immerhin miissen Fremdwérter wie 
Hektiker, Physiker in weiteren Kreisen irgendwie bekannt, wenn auch 
nur halb verstanden gewesen sein, um jene Umdeutungen zu veran- 
. lassen.’ 

Physikus is in Swiss ‘naturforscher, Griibler,’ in Alsatian ‘ pfiffiger 
Mensch.’ 

In Alsatian Fisik is not only ‘Zauberei, Schwarzkunst’—it was 
through magic and fortune-telling that many a Latin word became 
familiar to the people—but also ‘Grimassen, Dummheiten, Unsinn, 
Spisze; Turnen’: ‘Loss a loife, r macht nix as Fisik; Mach mr ke 
Fisik.’ Der Fisik was the nickname of a Strassburg wit around 1850; 
fisike is ‘eilfertig und nachlassig arbeiten, eigentlich hexen’: Dis hes 
du awer gfisikt! 

So it comes that in Switzerland people named Jsidor must stand 
being called also Fisidor. The Fidibus with which one lights one’s 
pipe is in Ziirich also a Fisibus. The Fiselier or Fiiselier (fusileer) 
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‘soldier of the line,’ a term now obsolescent, was in mockery called 
also Fiisler. 

12. There is even more direct evidence that the Fisigunkes was 
not only a Physikus but also a Fiseler: he is sometimes called Fisel- 
gunkes. Grimm (Wb.) quotes a seventeenth-century song, where 
some nonsensical proposals conclude with the refrain-like line: 

Sein wir nit fiselgunges ? 
and Schmeller (Bayer. Wb.?, 1, 768. 1679) quotes a Bavarian song— 
apparently the last refuge in this dialect of our word: 
Fislgunkes, fislgunkes, wird d Hochzet bal wern? 

This form brings us to a number of instances in which the 
initial syllables of Physigunkus are distorted or replaced. 

13. As a variant of the foregoing song Schmeller quotes (I, 924): 

Filigunkes, filigunkes, wird Houzet bal werdn ? 

It is usually fruitless to delve too far into the sources of such sporadic 
and occasional formations, which may be due to any one or more of 
an almost endless series of possible analogies; in this instance, how- 
ever, the Swiss usage, for which Filiguz is defined as ‘kleiner Knirps, 
z.B. von einem Taufling’ makes it almost certain that the fiili- which 
here takes the place of fisi- is a reminiscence of Latin filius and its 
case-forms and derivatives (e.g. filidlus), familiar enough to the 
common people, especially in Catholic districts. It is to be noted that 
the accent of the Latin words need not here conform to that of the 
German product, for Filigunkes may rest in this respect entirely on 
its prototype Fisigunkes. 

14. Swiss has also Fidigigger ‘dummer, ungeschickter, zugleich 
zudringlicher Mensch,’ fidigiixe ‘ausspihen.’ Whether we have 
here a form of L. fides, or the influence of MHG. and Swiss fideren 
‘to exaggerate, fib, lie,’ or of MHG. videlen, G. fiedeln (in Swiss pro- 
nunciation the vowel is not lengthened) ‘to play on the fiddle’ and 
‘to fiddle around,’ or if, perhaps, more than one of these influences 
has come into play, would be hard to determine. 

It was surely the fiddle and the analogy of Latin words which 
underlay the creation of such nonsense refrains as the following from 
Swabia (Fischer) : 

Fideritz und fideratz 
Und kei Fink ist kei Spatz, 
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or: Und der Kesslerpeter 


Heb de Buckelheter, 

Fidiridum fidiridum dé fidiré, 

Und der Sattler App 

Springt de Hasetrapp, 

Fidiridum fidiré. 
Similar nonsense refrains from Switzerland (Staub-Tobler, I, 681) are 
Fidiriz und Fidiraz and Fiderunggunggdanseli. Fidigunkunk is given 
by Fischer as ‘liedereinleitung; Clarinette’; Stieler (Sprachschatz, 
490) has, da gings Fidelumpump ‘ibi sonabant pandurae,’ and Grimm 
(Wb. III, 1626) finds the word so used in a ‘fliegendes Blatt’ of 1620. 

15. We come now to two formations which are descendants of 
Fisigunkes, though perhaps a few generations removed. In Bavarian 
Britschigunkal n. equals Britschen f.; G. Britze ‘feminal’; there is 
also a verb britschigdgaln ‘beschlafen.’ 

16. In Swabian Spirigunkes, Spirigukes is given by v. Schmid 
as ‘naseweiser, spitzfindiger Mensch’; spirig is ‘unruhig, eigen- 
sinnig, mutwillig’ (v. Schmid, Schmeller). 

Similarly in Bavarian Spirifankel (accent ?) is ‘mutwilliger Junge’ 
and also, like the simple Fankel, a jesting name for ‘the Devil’; 
a formation which was no doubt suggested by the normal German 
compound Spadifankel, Sparifankel ‘jack of spades; bad boy.’ 

17. We have completed our examination of Physigunkus and its 
followers, and may say a few words about another set of German 
words, at home in the north of Germany, which also begin with 
unaccented fisi-. 

The dictionaries quote from a number of sixteenth-century 
sources, mostly northern and central, a word Visepatent, Visepatenten. 
Waldis, Aesopus (227 b 27=4, 3, 76 Kurz) has: 

Der Luther sagt und sein Scribenten, 
Die Geistlichkeit sey Visipatenten, 
Sey gar unniitz und nichtes werd 
Vergebens Gott damit wirdt geehrt. 
The word here seems to mean ‘nonsense, flimflam.’ 
Kirchhof, Wendunmut (48a Osterley), speaking of common 
soldiers who spend all their money on fine clothes, says: 
Auch hochmit on gewisse rennt 
Ist ein lauter fisipotent 
Und nimpt, ehs mancher meint, ein end. 
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In the shrovetide play Claus Bur the word is said to occur twice 
in a similar use: ‘So is min pastorie visepetent, unde mach pipen 
sniden gan’ and ‘ere tiichnisse sint nene visepetent’ (quoted by J. 
Grimm, GGA, 1850, 763). 

Schiller-Liibben give two passages from the Soest Daniel of 1534: 


ich komme to ju, herr Simon van Gent, 
wente ghy synt der predicanten vispetent. 


In the second passage the word is used in the same way, but is 
spelled vysepetent. 

J. Grimm (GGA, 1850, 764) saw in Visepetent a popular contrac- 
tion of Vicesuperintendent, an explanation which his successors have 
not adopted; nor does even Grimm’s advocacy suffice to make it 
probable. Schiller-Liibben confine themselves to the suggestion 
that a misunderstood, or, as is often the case, a corrupted foreign 
word probably underlies the term. The word appears repeatedly 
in the sixteenth century and then suddenly disappears, apparently 
within a hundred years, in favor of a more modern form, Fisimatenten. 
This suggests that we have to do with a passing colloquialism, perhaps 
the individual creation of some witty fellow, evanescent because 
not sufficiently adapted to the analogies of the language, and in- 
consistently used because not fully understood. 

Visepetenten is probably nothing more or less than a take-off on 
the Latin phrase visae patentes ‘official papers duly inspected.’ As 
DuCange, and, for that matter, the modern English patent and 
German Patent show, the term litterae patentes was in official language 
often abbreviated to patentes or to barbarous forms such as patentae; 
visus was the technical term for ‘inspected, passed’—as the general 
European habit is still to speak of a passport being visé-ed (visiert).' 
Visepetenten, therefore, originally represented in the mind of the 
common man the quirks and quiddities of official jargon and the 
inspector of patents, the bureaucrat, and then came to be used in 
such senses as ‘piffle, frippery, nonsense.’ 


1 Quite by chance I find in a recent article by my colleague, Dr. Nordmeyer, on the 
Saxon press censorship in the early nineteenth century (JEGP, XV, 243) the following 
sentence: ‘Es geschah dies per patentum, ein Schriftstiick, dem noch immer simmtliche 
Leipziger Kommissionire . . . . ihr Visum zu geben hatten.’ Dr. Nordmeyer informs 
me that these were the regular technical terms. 
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18. The widespread modern form of the word is Fisematenten. 
Woeste, Wb., 300, quotes from a chronicle (dated 1499, according 
to the same author in Korrespbl. f. ndd. Sprf., 1, 46): ‘it is ein vise- 
runge und ein visimetent,’ and this oldest occurrence suggests the cause 
of the substitution of m for p (Fisimatent for Fisipatent): namely, 
the word, visament, fisiment ‘ornament’—an influence which Hilde- 
brand recognized, when he explained Fisimatenten in the preface 
to Albrecht’s Die Leipziger Mundart as ‘a jesting and mocking dis- 
tortion of the Latin form’ of the heraldic term fisiment. The added 
syllable, however, and the shifted accent can be understood only under 
our supposition that Fisipatent served as model for the distortion. 

To be sure, the form with m once, in Woeste’s chronicle, occurs 
earlier than the form with p; it was, however (as the later history 
shows), so natural a modification that we may well expect the two 
forms to appear in our documents almost simultaneously, or, as 
seems to be the case, with the younger form a few years ahead of the 
more original. For a century the p-form keeps its supremacy, then 
the m-form overcomes it.! 

As to the use of Fisimatenten or Fisimatentchen, it has in all parts 
of Germany the meaning of ‘Unsinn, Flausen, Kiinsteleien, Aus- 
fliichte’; ‘Mach mir keine Fisimatenten (vor).’ Fischer quotes 
from H. Kurz the spelling Physimathenten and the definition: ‘Dies 
ist eine landlich-sittliche Redensart, die man anwendet, wenn sich 
jemand ziert, etwas zu genieszen, was ihm nun doch einmal vorgesetzt 
ist.’ 

19. Of couse there are a number of by-forms. Swabian has 
Fisimatenke; -nk- for -nt- is, however, a regular phonetic development 
in some districts in Swabia. 

20. The Swabian Genke (for which Fischer gives Giinke as 
transcription into standard German), meaning ‘faule Weibsperson, 
liederliche Weibsperson, faule Dirne,’ has produced Fisimagenke 
in the same sense as Fisimatente. 

21. Swiss has Fisifatente ‘Flitter, Firlefanz an weiblichen Klei- 
dern,’ where Staub-Tobler explain the second f as reduplicative; that 

1 Woeste, Korrespbl., I, 46, and with him Kleinpaul, Das Fremdwort im Deutschen, 
p. 47, think that also the obsolete Italian fisima ‘capriccio, ghiribizzo’ has helped to pro- 


duce Fisimatenten; they give no instances of the use of the Italian word in German and 
do not account for the accent. 
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is, our form is an approach to the iterative type Fise-fase, which 
occurs variously in German, though not given for modern Swiss. 

22. The first part of Fisimatenten has been distorted through the 
influence of fiseln in the Swabian Fislematantes, with meaning 
unchanged. 

23. Similarly Fizematenterle in Swabian owes its initial form 
to the word fitze ‘mit der Spitze einer Peitsche einen leichten Schlag 
geben; ‘“‘Seitenhiebe” austeilen; reizen; betriigen; stolzieren, 
hoffartig tun, Staat machen’; Fitzer ‘vain person, dude.’ 

If the form Fittematentchen, which Albrecht gives as Low German, 
is genuine, it contains an otherwise unknown LG. (or more probably 
hyper-LG.) form of this word. 

24. Swiss Fisperementli is correctly explained by Staub-Tobler as 
due to the influence of fispere ‘to wriggle, to move about hastily and 
aimlessly.’ 

25. It is not surprising when, after all this, we find German words 
with an almost meaningless, vaguely depreciatory fise- prefixed. 
This is probably the character of the Westfalian fiseniille already 
mentioned (sec. 10). It appears also in a few of the many Swiss 
popular-etymologic forms of the name of the violet, which are due, 
as Staub-Tobler suggest, to a conception of the word Viéle, Vidle as a 
kind of compound; so, Visenéndli and Viserenéndli ‘Viola odorata’ 
and Visenénli ‘Viola canina.’ 

26. Our explanation, then, of Fisigunkes and Fisimatenten and 
their followers is that they are distortions—that is, adaptations— 
of foreign words which preserve a foreign accentuation. Some, like 
Fisipatent, are scarcely more than loan-words facetiously misused, 
others, such as Fisigunk, have been half Germanized, and still others, 
finally, like Britschigunkel, have been completely metamorphosed and 
retain no trace of foreign origin except the un-German accent. A 
very probable, though, as it happens, undocumented *Fiselgunk (for 
Fiselgunkes, sec. 12) differs from a normal German compound, such 
as Faselhans, only in accent. 

It is plain that this opens the way for analogic spread in German 
compounds of foreign accentuation conveying a mocking, pseudo- 
learned tone—or even of foreign accentuation merely suggested by 
the form of a no longer clearly understood native formation. So 
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Swiss Gal-léri, Galéri ‘silly fool’ is spoken also with accent on the 
second syllable. Here belongs also, I think, Schlaraffe, with accent 
on the second syllable, for older sliér-affe; the land of Cockaigne, 
Schlaraffenland, is a distant country and foreign. 

Not only in compounds, but quite generally, the parallel occur- 
rence of loan-words with foreign and with assimilative German 
accentuation may lead to the creation of variants with foreign 
accentuation from purely native words. Such doublets as Kaffée: 
Kaffee, Mustk: Musik, Doktér (so accented, e.g., by Murner Narren- 
beschwérung, III, 75 Spanier): Doktor, Latérne:Lattere, *Badé (Fr. 
badaud):Badi, Badde cause pronunciations like Abért (for Ab-ort). 
Such accentuation is favored if the word has an unusual or foreign- 
sounding structure: Holunder, Wacholder, Forelle, Hermelin, Hornisse; 
these are discussed by Wilmanns, D. Gr., I?, 395, and H. Schréder, 
PBB, XXXII, 120 ff., the latter author giving tentative lists of foreign 
models (e.g., Kapelle, Sardelle, etc., for Forelle) which may have 
brought about the irregular accentuation—but these models could 
be identified with certainty only if we had knowledge of the progress of 
such loan-words in German.' 

The types, then, of German words with foreign accentuation 
exhibit great diversity; even if we had a complete treatment of the 
foreign element in German, their full discussion would demand a 
large volume. A very few examples will, however, illustrate the 
different tendencies. 

27. One group has been fully recognized: German words with 
accented foreign suffixes. Paul, Prinzipien*, 399f., mentions Bdacke- 
rei, Gerberei, Druckerei, etc., with the suffix of Abtei; hofieren, 
buchstabieren, etc., with that of korrigieren. In these the emotional 
tone is indifferent; most of the following retain the flavor of incon- 
gruity: Takelage, Kledage, Bommelage, with the suffix of Bagage (Paul, 
loc. cit.); Lappalien (Wilmanns, loc. cit.), Schmieralien (Wood, MP, 
IX, 177), with that of Materialien; Faselant, with that of Musi- 
kant. German words with accented -dse are imitations of Romance 
words with L. -dsa (Fr. -euse), such as in MHG. (Kassewitz, Die fr. 
Worter im Mhd. [Strassburg, 1890], 28) Orgeluse (Wolfram) and 


1 In the case of lebendig such forms as verstdndig (Schréder, loc. cit.) may for once 
have exerted influence beyond their usually circumscribed domain. 
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vintuse (also modern Swiss, from Fr. ventouse, dialectal in origin). 
Such imitations are: MLG. in de rabuse geven ‘to throw something 
to be scrambled for,’ NHG. Rapuse (Luther), from G. d. rappen 
‘hastig nach etwas greifen, raffen, zwacken, rauben’ (cf. Norw. d. 
rabba). The words Ruse ‘Geriusch, Zank,’ Rusebuse, Rusemuse 
‘grosze Verwirrung’ (Schréder, Streckformen, 70) may have favored 
the formation, but its accent is due to the foreign suffix. So Swiss 
Flangguse:Flangg ‘slatternly woman,’ Flangguse:Flangge ‘Ohr- 
feige,’ Flantuse: Fldnte ‘id.’ Latin -dne(m) (e.g., MHG. barin, 
garztin, Kassewitz, 27) appears in Swiss Flagune ‘unstiite Frau,’ from 
the group of flackern, and in Joggeluner ‘Spott- und Scheltname, 
im Allg. gleichbedeutend mit Joggel [“awkward, silly, foolish person”’]. 
Scherzname fiir Jmd., der im Irrtum befangen ist; gemeiner, roher, 
auffahrender, zorniger, launenhafter, leichtfertiger Mensch; Spitz- 
name auf Sektierer, dann auf Kopfhanger, politische Reaktionire 
iiberhaupt.’ To this definition Staub-Tobler add the note: ‘Viel- 
leicht als Analogiebildung nach Draguner; viell. aber mochte die 
rom. vergrébernde End. -one unsern Séldnern in italienischen 
Diensten so geliufig werden, dass sie sie auch an einheimische 
Wurzeln anhangten und dabei nach den Nom. ag. auf -er erweiterten.’ 

As occasional jests such formations are frequent. Brandt’s 
Narrenschiff is bound Gen Narragonien (Zarncke, 1); Murner, 
Narrenbeschwérung, V1, 166 (Spanier), gives the formula: 

So mach dir selber ein latinum: 
Mistelinum gebelinum! 

So, with Polish suffixes, East Prussian (Frischbier) Dwatschkowski 
‘Dummkopf’: dwatschen ‘schwatzen, quatschen,’ Kodderinski ‘zer- 
lumpter Mensch’; Kodder ‘Lumpen, zerrissenes Kleid,’ Schissma- 
graizki (contains also Pol. mokry ‘wet’). Heine has two Poles 
Krapilinski (Fr. crapule) and Waaschlappski.' 

As linguistic students have always been familiar with the use of 
suffixes, these formations have never caused much difficulty. 

28. In other cases a foreign word appears with some slight dis- 
tortion which leaves it recognizable as a blend, the foreign accent 
being retained. Of the large collection of Iteratives, Blends, and 


1 Here belong, of course, with normalized accent, such E. formations as eatable, drink- 
able, and the facetious bumptious, scrumptious. 
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‘Streckformen’ made by Professor Wood (MP, IX, 157 ff.) the 
following have in this way come to show foreign accent: E. canoodle 
(canoe), cussnation (damnation), discombobbelate, discomfuffle, dis- 
comfuddle (discompse), drummure (demure), dumbfound (confound), 
needcessity (necessity), plumpendicular (perpendicular), pupmatic 
(dogmatic), rambust (robust), roaratorio (oratorio), screwmatics (rheu- 
matics), yellocution (elocution), coronotions (coronation), refereaders 
(referee), G. Karfunkel (Karbunkel). 

A wit in the Munich Jugend (No. 7, 1912) has a plebeian talk 
about Bazidrizier (instead of Badrizier, Patrizier): Bazi is dialectal 
for ‘fool.’ 

So Laterne is distorted into Latiichte (Liichte), Latéusche (Lausche), 
Latattere (Lattere), as explained by Hoffmann-Krayer, AfdA, XXXII, 
2; Wood, op. cit., 183. 

29. In other cases the foreign element is not so obvious, but 
can often be found even with our incomplete data.! 

Swiss Badautle ‘dumme Person,’ Als. Badaudel ‘Halbnarr’ (Wood, 
179) are sporadic words correctly referred by Staub-Tobler to Fr. 
badaud ‘Maulaffe’ (It. Rhaeto-Rom. baderla ‘einfiltiges Ding, 
Schwiatzerin’; Rhaeto-Rom. baderlunza ‘plaudertasche’; It. bada- 
lona ‘plumpes, einfaltiges Weib’). The currency of badaud in 
Alemannic territory is attested by the Germanized forms Swiss 
Badi, Als. Badel, Badli, Swab. Badde. It is clearly to badaud that 
the German forms owe their accentuation. The adaptation of 
Badé to Badaidel is intelligible when we find that the German 
dialects in question have in similar meaning such words as Daudel, 
Baudel, Gaudel, Laudel: Swiss Baudi ‘Télpel’; Braudli ‘Schwitzer, 
Plauderer’; Als. Daudel, Déudel ‘geistig beschrinkter Mensch’; 
Swiss Flaute, Fléuti ‘putzsiichtiges Weib,’ Flaudere ‘herum- 
schweifendes, leichtfertiges Weib’; Flduderi ‘leichtfertiges Madchen’ ; 
Gaudeli, Als. Gaudel ‘Spaszmacher, kindisch lustiger Mensch’; 
Swiss Gduteri from gdutere ‘sich miiszig herumtreiben’; Als. Gait, 
Gatti ‘dumme Weibsperson, einfaltiges Miadschen’; Swiss Haudle 
‘stiirmisch einherfahrende, nachlissig gekleidete Weibsperson’; 

1 Professor Wood (op. cit., 178) explains the accent of these as a native one peculiar 
to certain iteratives and resultant biends; Schréder, Streckformen, as due to the inser- 


tion of unaccented infixes; some have spoken of unaccented prefixes (e.g., Woeste, s.». 
Kabacke), and others of accented suffixes (e.g., Hoffmann-Krayer, AfdA, XXXII, 2). 
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Laudele ‘Schwitzerin’; Maude ‘gleichgiiltiges, unordentliches Weib’ ; 
Maudeli ‘kurzes, dickes unordentliches Madchen’; Mauder, Maudi 
‘fette, dicke Person’; Als. Schaute, Schautel, Schautele ‘ Verriickter, 
Narr, Possenreiszer’; Schwduderi ‘lustiger Schwatzer’; Swiss Tschaudi 
‘Einfaltspinsel’; Tschdudeli, Tschaute ‘gute, einfialtige Weibs- 
person’ (Stalder); Als. Tschdudel ‘Télpel, dummer, unbeholfener 
Mensch.’ 

On Badé rests also Als. (Strassburg) Badutscherle, Ktichebadutsch- 
erle ‘einfiltige Person.’ It is due to the following Als. words: 
Dutscherle ‘einfaltiges Frauenzimmer’; Butscher ‘Draufschlager, 
Schimpfname fiir einen ungeschickten’; Brutsch ‘dickes Kind’; 
Futsch ‘unordentliches Madchen, Weib’; Hutscherle ‘weibliche, 
schlecht entwickelte, im Wachstum zuriickgebliebene Person’; 
klutschig ‘unbeholfen’; Knutscher ‘Backer’ from knutsche ‘driicken’; 
lutsche ‘faul herumgehen’; Mutschele ‘unbeholfenes, unordentliches 
Frauenzimmer’; Pfutscher ‘Spottname fiir Fischer’ from pfutsche 
‘spritzen, im Wasser hantieren’; Rutschebutschel ‘Kosewort fiir ein 
junges Madchen’; Trutschele ‘dummes, unbeholfenes Frauen- 
zimmer’; Wutschel ‘ein alteres Madchen, das auffallend klein ge- 
blieben ist; Altere Person.’ Similarly Als. Anebaddtscherle as a 
scoffing name for Anabaptists. 

To the same group belongs Swiss Badunile ‘plumpe fette Weibs- 
person,’ due to: Guntle ‘Adelgunde’; Chlunt, Chlunte, Chlintli 
‘liederliches Madchen’; Buntle, Puntle ‘kleine dicke Weibsperson’; 
Tuntle ‘id.’ (Staub-Tobler, 4, 1400), Duntel, Duntle, Dunti ‘alberne 
ungeschickte Weibsperson; ein wegen Fette schwerfilliges Weibs- 
bild’ (Stalder). 

Another adaptation of Bado is Swiss Badélich ‘dummer Kerl,’ 
modeled after: Boli, Béli ‘Mensch, der alles rauh ergreift, polternd 
macht, unsanft herabsetzt; Polterer, glotzender, dummer Kerl’; 
bolig ‘dumm’; Géli ‘larmender Narr’; Léli ‘stiller Narr’; Noli 
‘kurzer, dicker, dummer Mensch’; Butze-néli ‘Schreckgespenst.’ 

Further, Als. Badederle ‘Person, die nichts ausrichtet’; Mederle 
‘Koseform des mannl. Vornamens Medardus’; Peterle auf allen 
Suppen ‘ein Mensch, der sich iiberall einmischt.’ 

The distortion of foreign words by means of endings that are 
themselves foreign is not uncommon. It appears in Swiss Badute 
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‘plumpe, fette Weibsperson’ (the Als. Badute, pl., ‘Frauen, die alle 
acht Tage zur Beichte gehen’ may be a different word): this is Badé, 
amplified by means of a suffix which is itself foreign, if I am not mis- 
taken in identifying it with the -ude used in deriving the feminine of 
family names in some Swiss-French dialects, e.g., Metsu ‘Michaud,’ 
f. Metsude (Fankhauser, Das Patois von Val D’Illiez [Halle, 
1911], 104). 

Leaving the Badé-group, we may look at the similar one of Fr. 
bagage, which in Swiss (Bagaschi) means not only ‘luggage, pack,’ 
but also ‘rabble’ (cf. E. baggage as scornful epithet for girls and 
women). It is distorted to Bagauschi ‘stupid worthless person’ 
on the model of Bauschi ‘worthless girl or woman’; gauschele ‘to 
juggle, to dally.’ Similarly Bagduggel ‘cut-up’ is adapted to Gauggel 
‘cut-up, silly person.’ Bagabauschi is probably due to the inter- 
ference of Bagatelle. 

Given the pairs Badaudel: Daudel, Badutscherle: Dutscherle, 
Baduntle: Duntle, Bagduggel:Gdéuggel, it is not surprising that the 
sound-group of initial unaccented ba- has acquired some slight 
morphologic vitality, conveying a jestingly depreciatory meaning. 
Thus have arisen forms like Swiss Balali, Balari, Baléutschi, Baléli, 
Paléri ‘Télpel, Dummkopf,’ from Lali, Lari, Laéutschi, Léli, Léri in 
the same meaning.! 

30. Not very different is the history of unaccented fa- in Swiss. 
The Latin word vagieren ‘wander about, stroll, loaf’ (cf. also Vaga- 
bund) is generally used in German. As Staub-Tobler suggest, Swiss 
vagéle in the same sense is an adaptation due to Swiss géle ‘cut up, 
wander about, stand gaping’ (cf. also léle ‘play the fool’). 

Another source of unaccented fa- may possibly be older Swiss 
Fakiner ‘ Lasttrager,’ from It. facchino. 

Plainly mock loan-words are: Fagduggel ‘Possenreiszer, ein- 
faltiger Mensch,’ beside Gduggel and Bagduggel above; Fagdugge, 
Fagiigge, Fagose, Fagune, pl. ‘komische Gaberden, Possen’; the first 
of these goes with Gduggel, the second with Giiggi ‘Schreihals,’ the 
other two exhibit Romance suffixes; Fagiingger ‘erbirmlicher 


1 As the shorter words all begin with 7, one may suspect that the impetus for the ba- 
forms was given by some foreign word beginning with bal-, unaccented, but I have not 
succeeded in finding such a loan-word. 
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Mensch,’ beside Giingger, Giinggel in the same sense (as pointed out 
by Staub-Tobler). 

Beside fortiine mache ‘sein Gliick versuchen (z.B. bei einem Wahr- 
sager),’ there exists also the same expression in the sense of ‘Grimas- 
sen machen’; Staub-Tobler explain this meaning as derived from the 
other, the middle term being the antics of the fortune-teller; perhaps, 
however, the second meaning is due rather to the influence of Fa- 
gaugge, etc.: for beside fortune mache we find also fatune and fadune 
mache ‘Grimassen schneiden.’ 

31. A large and very interesting group of the same kind is that 
with initial unaccented ka-, kar-, ker-, kam-, kom-, etc. (cf. Wood, 
189 ff.). It is assuredly the offspring of Romance loan-words: 
ca-, car-, con-, com-, cor-, etc., are favorite Romance word-initials. 
As to loan-words in German, only a historical study (and a similar 
investigation into the mock loan-words based upon them) would 
give satisfactory information. A suggestion of the state of affairs 
may be gained from the present standard speech, in which such 
words, for instance, as the following with kar- are numerous and of 
commonest employment: Karaffe, Charakter, Karat, Karbol, Kar- 
bonade, Karbunkel, Kardinal, karessieren, karieren, Kariole, Karmin, 
Karneval (also with accent on first syllable), Karosse, Karotte, Kartell, 
Karton, Karussell, not to mention Kartoffel, whose accent at least is 
still foreign. 

As an illustration of the history of these words we may take the 
subgroup of Kabine. 

Whatever the ultimate origin of this word, it is in German plainly 
a loan from French: it occurs in the forms Kabine and Kabane since 
the seventeenth century, while in English cabin, caban goes back to 
Langland and in Romance territory capanna occurs in the sense of 
‘little hut’ among Isidor of Seville’s etymologies. 

The rather similar Kajiite is less clear. It appears in Low Ger- 
man as early as 1407, with the meaning ‘ship’s cabin.’ In French 
it occurs as chahute ‘little hut’ in a MS of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, in 1391 as quahute (Godefroy). These dates, the 
meanings (general in French, specialized and maritime in German), 
and the accentuation, all favor the view taken by Meyer-Liibke 
and by Falk and Torp, that the word is French in origin; the latter 
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authors suggest, I think rightly, that the French form is a blend of 
cabane and the loan-word (from Germanic) hiitte ‘hut.’ Theodor 
Braune, Zs. f.r. Phil., X VIII, 521, thinks that the word is Germanic, a 
compound of kaje ‘quay’ and hiitte: this does not explain the accent, 
though it might be that a Germanic *kdj-hiitte went into French and 
was then borrowed back as kajtite. 

Kabuse appears since the fourteenth century as ‘hut, sty, ship’s 
cabin, sleeping-cubby.’ In the first occurrence (see Schiller-Liibben) 
it is read kabhusen: it is possible, indeed, that we have here an adap- 
tation due to hus ‘house’ (so Fowler, Concise Oxford Dictionary, 
s.v. ‘caboose’). It seems more probable, however, that the -uwse is 
the Romance suffix: the change of suffix may have been made by 
Romance speakers, or in polyglot intercourse on shipboard, or even 
in purely Germanic territory. 

Kabacke ‘tumble-down shanty, bad inn’ occurs in Northern 
Germany since the seventeenth century. Hirt-Weigand see in it a 
loan from Russian kabdk, attested in 1710, but Berneker more cor- 
rectly sees in the (morphologically isolated) Russian word a loan from 
the German. Hildebrand in Grimm’s Dictionary rightly connects 
it with Kabane, Kabuse and compares Fr. cabaret for the meaning, 
but he does not explain the form. It is due to Baracke (since 1665, 
from French). Both Baracke and Kabacke are mementos of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

Kabutte, Kabutige, LG. ‘Rumpelkammer, Gefiingnis’ is due pri- 
marily to Butte ‘barrel, vat, box, basket for carrying,’ secondarily, 
perhaps, to some form of Kiittchen ‘Gefingnis,’ kutten ‘ Arrest haben’ 
(from which latter group H. Schréder derives our word by infixation). 

Kabuffe ‘kammer, schlechtes Zimmer, elendes Haus’ is wide- 
spread in Low German and Dutch. It is a distortion of Kabine 
under the influence of Kuffe ‘kleines, schlechtes Haus’; Schiller- 
Liibben quote for MLG. brandeweins kuffen, hurenkuffen: in the 
latter meaning Puff (perhaps, however, only an abstraction from 
Kabuff) is current in Leipzig (Albrecht). Secondary meanings are 
Kabuff(e) ‘old, worn-out horse’ and Kabiiff ‘old hat’; cf. MLG. 
kuff(e), kiiff(e) also ‘old hat.’ 

Kamuff, in North German for ‘elende Wohnung, elende Hiitte’ is 
probably a further distortion of the preceding word, due to Muff 
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‘modriger, dumpfiger, nicht ausgesprochen fauliger Geruch;. Moder, 
Schimmel,’ adj. muffig. The more usual and widespread meaning of 
Kamuff, Kamuffel is ‘dummer Kerl,’ and is due to Kamel and Muff 
‘verdrossener, miirrischer Mensch’ (Wood, 181). 

A smaller group very close to that of Kabine is that of the Latin 
cavaedium, which gave German Cavate Kaffata, Kaffete (since the 
thirteenth century) ‘stone archway round the choir of a cathedral’ 
(so in Mayence and Erfurt); Kaffete, Cavete (1723) ‘cell or cabinet 
off a larger room,’ Kaffeta (Thuringia) ‘arbor or loggia covered with 
foliage’ (D. Wb., V, 21, 372). LG. Kafitke is a diminutive of this; 
Kaficke ‘schlechte Hiitte, elendes Zimmer’ is an attempt at inter- 
pretation, for Ficke means ‘pocket.’ Kaweiche ‘Stubchen, 
Hiauschen’; Keiche ‘schlechtes, finsteres Gemach, Loch’ (Schréder, 
Streckf., 41, as example of infixation). 

LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
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AUERBACH AND NIETZSCHE 


I 


It would seem at first that the life and works of Berthold Auer- 
bach would offer nothing but contrasts and dissimilarities to those 
of Friedrich Nietzsche. The former, as nearly devoid of pride and 
envy as it is possible for a human being to be, in love with mankind 
and always surrounded by friends,! constantly associating with 
people of substantial renown, decorated with various orders which 
he held in light esteem,’ influenced in his early days by Spinoza, Jean 
Paul, and Walter Scott, is known today primarily as the portrayer 
of loquacious German villagers. The latter, a stoic’ after the fashion 
of Heraclitus, arrogantly proclaiming himself the greatest of modern 
writers and envious of anyone who also gained distinction, avoided 
by the spiritual grandees of his day, including Wagner after a while, 
the recipient of no coveted badges of honor, influenced in his early 
days by the Greeks, Schopenhauer, and Wagner, is known today as 
the author of many letters, a few poems, some essays and lectures, 
and several thousand aphorisms that refute current opinion, set men 
to thinking, and arouse about as much antagonism as admiration. 

Auerbach was always pedagogical, had unlimited faith in America, 
lived remote from the Romance peoples, greatly admired Germany 
and the Germans, was patient with Prussia, though he disliked Bis- 
marck, took an interest in many things, and always wanted to learn. 
Nietzsche loathed pedagogy and the books written on it, despised 


1 Some of Auerbach’s best-known friends were Du Bois-Reymond, George Bancroft, 
Theodor Mommsen, Spielhagen, D. Fr. Strauss, Uhland, Riickert, Otto Ludwig, Ernst 
Rietschel, Jakob Grimm, and Mérike. To judge indeed from his letters, he was at least 
personally acquainted with all of the prominent men of hisday. Nietzsche's best friends 
were Erwin Rohde, Peter Gast, Heinrich Stein, and Carl Fuchs; and only these. And 
who were these men? We are obliged to turn to an encyclopedia to answer the question. 
Overbeck’s friendship for Nietzsche has often been questioned. 

2 Cf. Georg Brandes, Berthold Auerbach (Miinchen, 1902), p. 108; and in Auerbach's 
Briefe an Jakob Auerbach, January 7, 1862, Auerbach tells how the order he had just 
received from the Duke of Coburg-Gotha embarrassed him. 


* For one of Nietzsche's significant remarks concerning stoicism, see Morgenréthe, 
IV, 143, of the Naumann edition (Leipzig). This edition is always referred to in this 
paper. 
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America as few Europeans have, felt himself at one with the Romance 
peoples, spoke even more harshly of German than did his prototype 
Hélderlin, could not endure Prussia, though he reservedly admired 
Bismarck as the type of a strong German, confined his interests after 
all within a narrow circle, and abounded in self-sufficiency of opinion. 

Auerbach was gentle and restful, sympathetic and trustful; 
Nietzsche distrusted nearly everything, especially modern education 
and German civilization, and preached the doctrine of force and 
pitilessness. The one made journeys to the Black Forest so that he 
might return to his work refreshed, the other to the Engadine so 
as to be out of the sight of men. True, they both admired Goethe 
and hated Gutzkow, suffered from a common lack of humor, studied 
first theology and then philosophy, longed for disciples, defended the 
Jews, and found an ardent advocate in Georg Brandes. But these 
are minor matters. 

As a writer, Auerbach, despite his localized Dorfgeschichten, 
moved by choice in accustomed grooves; Nietzsche aspired to be 
the transvaluator of all values. This is one reason why the former 
has been studied too little, the latter too much. And now, after 
extensive reading in both, it seems to the writer that there are at 
least five phases of Auerbach’s works the exhaustive treatment of 
which would be productive of lasting results: (1) his style with espe- 
cial reference to his vocabulary; (2) his conception of America as 
colored by his interest in emigrating Germans; (3) his pedagogical 
ideas as a student of Rousseau; (4) his indebtedness to Spinoza; 
(5) his influence on Nietzsche. Let us consider this last topic in its 
more general aspects and with especial reference to wed der Hoéhe 
and Also sprach Zarathustra. 

Auerbach was born in 1812, and died twenty days before reach- 
ing his seventieth birthday in 1882, the year of the completion 
of Nietzsche’s Fréhliche Wissenschaft, and only seven years before 
his mental collapse. Nietzsche was then but little known in Europe. 
It was, indeed, not until 1886 that Georg Brandes delivered his 
series of lectures on him at the University of Copenhagen, an act 
of appreciation for which Nietzsche was devoutly grateful. It was 
the first attempt to make propaganda for him outside of the Romance 
countries, and very little had then been made even there. Auerbach 
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seems never to have read him. There is not a single reference to 
Nietzsche in any accessible material on or by Auerbach.' This 
means nothing, however, for Nietzsche was hardly known at all in 
Germany in 1882. Richard M. Meyer claims? to have been one of 
the first to lecture on him—in 1902. 

And Nietzsche referred to Auerbach but three times. The first 
of these was in a letter® to his mother, written in February, 1862, 
while he was a student at Pforta. Nietzsche was then seventeen 
years old. It is a delightful note concerning his sister Elisabeth, 
who was then in a pension in Dresden, and his own affairs at Pforta, 
with an occasional sententious observation prophetic of the future 
Nietzsche. And then, after finishing the letter, he appended the 
following: “Zum Lesen, wofiir Du nun viel Zeit haben wirst, schlage 
ich Dir Auerbach’s Barfiissele vor, was mich hoch entziickt hat.” 

That Nietzsche liked this story is at once surprising and natural. 
In it we are told of the barefooted Amrei and her somewhat stupid 
brother Dami. They are orphans. The brother comes to America 
and then returns to Germany. Unpromising at first, he makes good 
partly through the assistance of his sister. Amrei marries Johannes 
and all ends well. It is a charming story for an imaginative boy. 
We can easily see how the romantic descriptions of nature, the inter- 
polated fairy tales, and the riddles might have pleased the juvenile 
Nietzsche, whom his schoolmates had not even then ceased calling 
“der kleine Pastor,” though it sounds but little like the ferocious 
Nietzsche of about 1880. 

But Auerbach struck three notes in this story which accord 
beautifully with what might be called Nietzsche’s three major tones: 
the stupidity of the herd, the virtue of being alone, and the vice of 
conventionality. These are, to be sure, worn themes, but there is a 
directness about Auerbach’s commitments that sounds Nietzschean. 
Of the herd Auerbach says (IX, 50): “Die Tiere, die in Herden 
leben, sind alle Jedes fiir sich allein dumm.” He very frequently 


1Cf. Berthold Auerbach. Briefe an seinen Freund Jakob Auerbach, edited by Fr. 
Spielhagen, Frankfurt a.M., 1884. There are two large volumes covering the period 
from 1830 to Auerbach’s death. 


2 Cf. Richard M. Meyer, Nietzsche. Sein Leben und seine Werke (Miinchen, 1913), p. 4. 


*Cf. Friedrich Nietzsches gesammelte Briefe, edited by Elisabeth Fiurster-Nietzsche 
(Leipzig, 1909), V, 21. 
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compared men with animals and occasionally to the advantage of the 
animals. Nietzsche did the same. As to being alone, also an 
exceedingly common topic with Auerbach, he says (IX, 76): “ Allein, 
o wie gut ist Allein. Jeder kann sich Alles selber machen... . 
aber nur unter einem Beding: er muss allein bleiben. Allein. 
Allein. Sonst hilft’s nichts.” There is no one theme upon which 
Auerbach wrote more than on this one, and Nietzsche likewise. 

The most striking parallel to Nietzsche, however, is found in 
Auerbach’s remarks concerning convention and morality. The pas- 
sage reads as follows (IX, 264): “Nicht die Sittlichkeit regiert die 
Welt, sondern eine verhirtete Form derselben: die Sitte. Wie die 
Welt nun einmal geworden ist, verzeiht sie eher eine Verletzung 
der Sittlichkeit als eine Verletzung der Sitte. Wohl den Zeiten 
und den Vélkern, in denen Sitte und Sittlichkeit noch Eins ist. Aller 
Kampf, der sich im Grossen wie im Kleinen, im Allgemeinen wie im 
Einzelnen abspielt, dreht sich darum, den Widerspruch dieser Beiden 
wieder aufzuheben, und die erstarrte Form der Sitte wieder fiir die 
innere Sittlichkeit fliissig zu machen, das Gepriigte nach seinem 
innern Wertgehalte neu zu bestimmen.” In other words, Auerbach 
says that morality (Sittlichkeit) is much more important than custom 
(Sitte), that the world, however, will pardon a breach of morality 
more quickly than it will pardon a breach of custom, and that it is 
necessary to give a new meaning to that which has become fixed by 
usage—to transvaluate old values.' 

It is not necessary to list all of the passages in which Nietzsche 
discussed Sitte and Sittlichkeit. The most striking ones are found 
in Morgenréthe (V, 15-28), Menschliches, Allzumenschliches (II, 
97-99), Zur Genealogie der Moral (VII, 345, 422). His idea was 
precisely the same as Auerbach’s: to be conventional is to be sitt- 
lich; to be original is to be unsittlich. He said (IV, 18) that to the 
valiant old Roman, Christ was bése because he looked after his own 
salvation. In the same connection Nietzsche said: ‘Unter der 
Herrschaft der Sittlichkeit der Sitte hat die Originalitaét jeder Art 


1The entire situation here is truly Nietzschean. Johannes’ conduct was con- 
sidered by the Pfarrer to be moral, but ‘“‘aus der Ordnung; es hatte seinen besonderen 
Weg von der Landstrasse ab.’’ Auerbach is gentler than Nietzsche but like him when he 
says: ‘‘ Wenn heutigen Tages ein Prophet aufstiinde, miisste er vorher sein Staatsexamen 
machen, ob’s auch in der alten Ordnung ist, was er will.” See p. 265. (All of the refer- 
ences are to the Cotta edition of Auerbach’s works.) 
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ein béses Gewissen bekommen.”’ And “Die Sittlichkeit wirkt der 
Entstehung neuer und besserer Sitten entgegen: sie verdummt.” 
What worried both Auerbach and Nietzsche, though neither ever 
said so in so many words, was the fact that, etymologically speaking, 
moral comes from an oblique case of Latin mos. And when Nietzsche 
proclaimed himself the firm immoralist hc meant only that his con- 
science would not alicow him to pay homage to petrified conven- 
tionality. The idea was first expressed, however, in a book by 
Auerbach which Nietzsche read and enjoyed. And Auerbach too, 
returned to the same idea many times. Like Nietzsche, he was a 
great repeater. 

The next reference to Auerbach was made ten years later, in 1872, 
in the second lecture “ Uber die Zukunft unserer Bildungs-Anstalten’”’ 
(IX, 262). It is here that Nietzsche raised the question “ob Auer- 
bach und Gutzkow wirklich Dichter sind: man kann sie einfach 
vor Ekel nicht mehr lesen, damit ist die Frage entschieden.”’ The 
German Gymnasium has rarely received a more trenchant criticism 
than Nietzsche gave it in this lecture. A plea is made for a more 
rational study of German, for a better style. Auerbach was at the 
height of his fame at the time of its delivery. Auf der Héhe had 
appeared in 1865, Das Landhaus am Rhein in 1868, Wieder Unser 
in 1871, Zur guten Stunde in 1872. 

The third and last reference to Auerbach was made in 1873, in 
that part of the Unzeitgemdsse Betrachtungen (1, 253) which deals 
with D. Fr. Strauss. It is again a question of Auerbach’s style. 
Nietzsche says: “Ich erinnere mich, einen Aufruf von Berthold 
Auerbach ‘an das deutsche Volk’ gelesen zu haben, in dem jede 
Wendung undeutsch verschroben und erlogen war, und der als 
Ganzes einem seelenlosen Woértermosaik mit internationaler Syntax 
glich.”. The work in question was unobtainable. 


II 


It is not the purpose of this paper to defend Auerbach’s style in 
the face of Nietzsche’s attacks, though great critics have defended 
the former’s method of writing. Eugen Zabel praised Auerbach’s 
style and emphasized its “‘gesunde, plastische Kraft.’’! Rudolf von 


1Cf. Berthold Auerbach. Ein Gedenkblatt (Berlin, 1882), p. 91. 
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Gottschall, though he condemned the style of Waldfried (1874), 
said of Auerbach’s works in general: “Sein Stil ist frei von jeder 
Uberschwenglichkeit, gemessen und gediegen . . . . von plastischer 
Rundung und gesunder Tiichtigkeit, klar und miihelos.’’' It is our 
purpose at this point to compare the style of Auerbach with that of 
Nietzsche from the point of view of unusual words and alliterative 
and assonantal couplets. . 

Auerbach used a great number of uncommon expressions. He 
liked to coin words. Richard M. Meyer says (Ges. d. deut. Lit. 
im 19. Jahr., p. 250) that he would coin a happy term and then 
say to his friends: ‘Ich schenke es Ihnen.” Some of his more 
striking expressions are: “ Die Séhnerin”’ (Schwiegertochter), “zuder- 
hindig,” “verkindelt,’”’ ‘“gesprichsam,’ ‘ Weltbegliickereien,”’ 
“Die Niederbediensteten,” “liacherig,’’ “Lordsgott,” “Mitfreude”’ 
(which Auerbach used in his translation of Spinoza and which 
Nietzsche used so frequently), ‘Erbweisheit,” ‘ Nebenauskind,” 
“Die Weisung,’” ‘“‘Katzenhimmelmiuselesangst,” ‘Helfsucht”’ 
(which Auerbach hated as much as Nietzsche hated altru- 
ism), “bedenksam,” “Baderwitwe” (in the sense of a “college 
widow”), “Schlafmérder,” “Preussenspeichler;” ‘‘vorgeboren,”’ 
“wunderig,” ‘Hochpunkt,” ‘“Gedankenaar,” “glanzig,” ‘“leid- 
miithig,” ‘Die Meisterlichsten” (for Die Besten), “Goethereif” 
(coined by Auerbach), “Tabled’hotenkopf, “anfechtig,” “ Klein- 
residenzlinge,” ‘“‘besitzstolz,” and so on. Compounds of «ber® 
occur in great numbers: “iibergenug,” “iiberirdisch,” “iiberwelt- 
lich,” “Uberwelt,” “Ubersinn,” “iiberzwerch,” “iiberhirnt,” and 
“iibernachtig” (a common term with Nietzsche). And then such 
expressions as “feuergefahrliche Gedanken,” “krankenwirterisches 
Nachgehen,” “blickloser Blick,” “einem in die Duznihe riicken”’ 
(ef. Nietzsche’s “Pathos der Distanz’’), “jenseits der Menschheit,”’ 
“Spielmarken-Phrasen,” ‘“Sprach-Rabatt,” ‘“Sprachgarderobe.”’ 

As to Ubermensch, Auerbach seems never to have used the term, 


though he was fond of its converse, wntermenschlich. In Rudolph 


1Cf. Deutsche Literatur des 19. Jahrhunderts, p. 250. 

2 Cf. R. M. Meyer (p. 453): ‘‘Insofern denn ist der ‘Ubermensch’ nur eine Fortsetz- 
ung anderer, bei Nietzsche (und teilweise schon vor ihm) nachzuweisender ‘Uberbil- 
dungen’: ‘iiberhistorisch,’ ‘tiberpersénlich,’ ‘das Ubertier,’ ‘tiberhell,’ ‘das Ubernationale,’ 
‘tiberdeutsch,’ ‘iiberklimatisch.’’’ Meyer does not, of course, mean that these are all of 
the compounds found in Nietzsche; our point is that Auerbach’s list is very long. 
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und Elisabetha (XIX, 67-68) he wrote: “Dieses Bettinisiren, wie 
ich es nennen mdéchte, ist nicht, wie Sie es bezeichnen, iibermensch- 
lich, sondern—wenn man so sagen kann—untermenschlich.” He 
was, in short, interested in words. Of naturwiichsig he said (III, 
147): “Ein schénes Wort; warum sagst du nicht naturwuchsig 
oder naturwachsig.” In his essay on the Goethe-Schiller monu- 
ment in Weimar he comments on the beauty and fitness of selbander. 
In his criticism of Emilia Galotti he refers to the fact that the vocali- 
zation of Marinelli and Machiavelli are the same. In Auf der Héhe 
he blesses the German language because it contains the word Mutter- 
seelenallein. In Waldfried he emphasizes the importance of the fact 
that “Bismarck” is pronounced alike in all languages. And in the 
same work he wrote: “Annette begriff jetzt, wie man in solcher 
Einsamkeit sich getreu und fest im geistigen Leben erhalten und 
weiter bilden konnte und war gliicklich, wenn sie fiir eine neue 
Anschauung ein Wort gefunden hatte. Sie sagte mir: ‘Wie es 
Einsiedler der Religion giebt, so kann es auch Einsiedler der Bildung 
geben, die sich zum Héchsten bringen.’” We are reminded at once, 
in an indirect way, of Nietzsche’s Bildwngsphilister. 

But one of the most striking similarities between the two is seen 
in their use of the word Kinderland in contradistinction to Vater- 
land. In Schatzkéstlein des Gevattersmanns (p. 57) Auerbach wrote: 
“Deutschland unser Vaterland, Amerika unser Kinderland. Die 
da aufgewachsen sind in Deutschland finden selten ihr wahres und 
volles Gedeihen in der neuen Welt; es sind Wurzeln der Erinnerung 
ausgerissen und abgehackt, an denen man alle Zeit krankt, die 
Kinder aber gedeihen in der neuen Heimat, sie finden eine solche in 
ihr. Fahr wohl, o Vaterland, nimm uns auf, o Kinderland!” The 
meaning of the passage is clear and though seemingly different it 
yet bears a close resemblance to Nietzsche’s use of the term in 
Zarathustra. Nietzsche wrote (VI, 177, 297, 311): “So liebe ich 
allein noch meiner Kinder Land, das unentdeckte, im fernsten 
Meere.” And: “Eurer Kinder Land sollt ihr lieben: diese Liebe 
sei euer neuer Adel.”” Nietzsche’s meaning is likewise clear. He 
uses the genitive, not the nominative, case of the possessive pronoun. 
He had in mind the Germany of the future, the Germany of the chil- 
dren of the present generation, the Germany that might some time 
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come to pass if the aristocracy of the present were alert, if there were 
a sufficient number of men striving to be supermen. Auerbach and 
Nietzsche both liked to coin-words. Richard M. Meyer said (p. 692): 
“Ein Worterbuch zu Nietzsche hoffe ich in nicht zu langer Zeit zu 
veréffentlichen.” 

But Auerbach and Nietzsche were most alike in their use of asso- 
nantal and alliterative couplets. Auerbach’s writings teem with 
such pairs as: Heerkuh-Herzkuh, zaudern-zégern, glitzert-glimmert, 
ziehen-zerren, Ergriinder-Verkiinder, Gehalt-Gestalt, Weltschmerz- 
Weltscherz, alt-kalt, schwimmen-schweben, Reu-Treu, grau- 
grauenhaft, vorderhand-nachderhand, einsam-arbeitsam, Einsamkeit- 
Gemeinsamkeit, auflésen-erlésen, Unabhangigkeit-Unanhinglichkeit. 
In Zarathustra we find such couplets as Einsiedler-Zweisiedler, 
umlernen-umlehren, achten-verachten, Schwirze-Schwere, Héhe- 
Helle, Wohltat-Wehtat, glimmt-gliiht, Niachstenliebe-Fernstenliebe, 
verwinden-iiberwinden, lésen-erlésen, Neidbolde-Leidholde. There 
is, to be sure, a fundamental difference between the two. Nietz- 
sche’s! are bolder, more paradoxical, more original. But it is only a 
short step from the one type to the other. 


Ill 

The main purpose of this paper, however, is to point out some 
similarities between Auerbach’s Auf der Héhe (1865) and Nietzsche’s 
Also sprach Zarathustra (1885) by way of attempting to prove that 
the latter contains echoes of the former. Let us list first a number 
of expressions common to both, taking those from Auerbach in the 
order in which they occur, and placing those from Nietzsche imme- 
diately after. The passages from Auerbach are all found in Irma’s 
diary, Book VII, except the first one. 

Auerbach: Ein Gedanke, ein Blitz, ein sinnverwirrender, zuckte durch 
ihre Seele: Das ist der Kuss der Ewigkeit! Flammende Lohe und Eises- 
starren dringen sich zusammen. Das ist der Kuss der Ewigkeit!? 


Nietzsche: Doch alle Lust will Ewigkeit. 


1 Richard M. Meyer contends (p. 417) that Nietzsche did not coin as many words 
in Zarathustra as in some of his other works, though he gives Nietzsche credit for gleich- 
wiichsig and totschweigsam. We have already commented on Auerbach’'s remark on the 
affix wiichs, and words ending in sam are of frequent occurrence in his works. He uses, 
for example, mitteilsam in many places. 

2 Cf. Book V, chap. viii. ‘‘Das ist der Kuss der Ewigkeit’’ is the psychological 
turning-point of Auerbach’s novel. It would not be so striking were it not written in 
the same meter, and were it not repeated so often, just as in Nietzsche’s Zarathustra in the 
last two chapters of the third book. 
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Auerbach: Am Ufer geschleudert—was soll ich nun? Blos leben, weil 
ich nicht tot bin? Tagelang, Niachtelang hielt mich diese Riatselfrage wie 
in der Schwebe zwischen Himmel und Erde, wie in jener grauenhaften 
Minute, da ich vom Felsen niederglitt.' 

Nietzsche: Das aber glauben alle Dichter: dass wer im Grase oder an 
einsamen Gehiingen liegend die Ohren spitze, etwas von den Dingen erfahre, 
die zwischen Himmel und Erde sind. 


Auerbach: Ich habe keinen Spiegel in meinem Zimmer, ich habe mir 
vorgesetzt, mich selbst nicht mehr zu sehen.? 

Nietzsche: Aber als ich in den Spiegel schaute, da schrie ich auf, und mein 
Herz war erschiittert, denn nicht mich sahe ich darin, sondern eines Teufels 
Fratze und Hohnlachen. 


Auerbach: Ich muss noch tiglich die Morgenschwere tiberwinden. Am 
Abend bin ich ruhig—ich bin miide. y 

Nietzsche: Zehn Mal musst du des Tages dich selber iiberwinden: das 
macht eine gute Miidigkeit und ist Mohn der Seele. 


Auerbach: Einsam und arbeitsam, das ist mein Alles. 
Nietzsche: Trachte ich denn nach Gliicke? Ich trachte nach meinem 
Werke. 


Auerbach: Die Wolkenbildungen und ihre Farben, die ich sonst nur hoch 
am Himmel sah, sehe ich jetzt auf der Erde und unter mir. 

Nietzsche: Ich empfinde nicht mehr mit euch: diese Wolke, die ich unter 
mir sehe, diese Schwarze und Schwere, iiber die ich lache—gerade das ist 
eure Gewitterwolke. Ihr seht nach oben, wenn ihr nach Erhebung ver- 
langt. Und ich sehe hinab, weil ich erhoben bin. 


Auerbach: Ich habe zum erstenmal in meinem Leben ein Adlerpaar in 
den Liiften gesehen. Welch ein Leben, solch ein Adlerpaar! Sie schwebten 
im Kreise, hoch oben. Um was schwebten sie? Dann schwangen sie sich 
héher und verschwanden tief in den Liiften. .... Der Adler hat niemand 
iiber sich, keinen Feind, der ihm beikommen kann. 

Nietzsche: Und siehe! Ein Adler zog im weiten Kreise durch die Luft, 
und an ihm hing eine Schlange, nicht einer Beute gleich, sondern einer 
Freundin: denn sie hielt sich um seinen Hals geringelt. 


Auerbach: Nichts Béses mehr tun—das ist noch nicht Gutes tun. Ich 
méchte eine grosse Tat vollzichen. Wo ist sie? In mir allein. 
Nietzsche: Das Béseste ist nétig zu des Ubermenschen Bestem. 


1 These passages are quoted because of the frequent occurrence in both works of the 
expression “zwischen Himmel und Erde.” . 

2 The frequent references by both Auerbach and Nietzsche to the mirror give these 
parallels their significance. 
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Auerbach: Der Ring ist geschlossen. Es kommt von aussen nichts 
Neues mehr, ich kenne alles, was da ist und kommen kann. 

Nietzsche: Alles scheidet, Alles griisst sich wieder; ewig bleibt sich treu 
der iting des Seins. 


Auerbach: Nimm du mich und trage mich, ich kann nicht weiter! 
ruft meine Seele. Aber dann raffe ich mich wieder auf, fasse Biindel und 
Wanderstab und wandere, wandere einsam und allein mit mir, und im Wan- 
dern gewinne ich wieder Kraft. 

Nietzsche: Ich bin ein Wanderer und ein Bergsteiger, sagte er zu seinem 
Herzen, ich liebe die Ebenen nicht und es scheint, ich kann nicht lange still 
sitzen. 


Auerbach: Der schéne Mensch ist der, der miissig geht, sich hegt und 
pflegt, sich entwickelt—so leben die Gétter, und der Mensch ist der Gott 
der Schépfung. Da ist meine Ketzerei. Ich habe sie gebeichtet. 

Nietzsche: Aber dass ich euch ganz mein Herz offenbare, ihr Freunde: 
wenn es Gétter giibe, wie hielte ich’s aus, kein Gott zu sein! Also gibt es 
keine Gétter. Wohl zog ich den Schluss; nun aber zieht er mich. 


Auerbach: Warum sagt man nur: Geh zum Kuckuck? Ich hab’s 
gefunden: der Kuckuck hat kein eigen Nest, keine Heimat, er muss, nach 
der Volkssage, jede Nacht auf einem andern Baum schlafen. Geh zum 
Kuckuck! heisst also: Geh unstit und fliichtig, sei nirgends daheim. 

Nietzsche: Aber Heimat fand ich nirgends: unstit bin ich in allen Stadten 
und ein Aufbruch an allen Toren. 


Auerbach: Es gibt Tage, wo ich den Wald nicht ertrage. Ich will 
keinen Schatten. Ich will Sonne haben, nichts als Sonne, Licht. 

Nietzsche: “Wer bist du? fragte Zarathustra heftig, was treibst du 
hier? Und weshalb heissest du dich meinen Schatten? Du gefillst mir 
nicht.” 


Auerbach: Nun wird die Menschheit in Wahrheit zum Dichter, sie 
verdichtet unfassbare Krafte, spricht zum Dampf, zum Licht, zum elek- 
trischen Funken: komm, diene mir! 

Nietzsche: Es ist mir nicht genug, dass der Blitz nicht mehr schadet. 
Nicht ableiten will ich ihn: er soll lernen fiir mich arbeiten. 


Auerbach: Das Alleinsein macht oft dumpf, halbschlafend. 

Nietzsche: Aber einst wird dich die Einsamkeit miide machen, einst 
wird dein Stolz sich kriimmen und dein Muth knirschen. Schreien wirst 
du einst “ich bin allein.” 
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Auerbach: Yon allen Blumen finde ich auf der Rose den reichsten 
Morgentau. Macht das der reichste Duft? Ist der Duft taubildend? 
Kein griines Blatt hat so viel Tau auf sich, als ein Blumenblatt. 

Nietzsche: Was haben wir gemein mit der Rosenknospe, welche zittert, 
weil ihr ein Tropfen Tau auf dem Leibe leigt ? 


Auerbach: Ich meine, durch den Willen miisste sich der Tod besiegen 
lassen. 

Nietzsche: Ja, noch bist du mir aller Graber Zertriimmerer: Heil dir, 
mein Wille. 


Auerbach: Fliegen—wir sehen eine ganz andere Lebenssphiire vor uns 
und kénnen sie nicht fassen. Und wir glauben, wir verstehen die Welt? 
Was fest ist, fassen wir, und nur was fest davon ist—weiter hinein beginnt 
der grosse Gedankenstrich. 

Nietzsche: Wer die Menschen einst fliegen lehrt, der hat alle Grenzsteine 
verriickt; alle Grenzsteine selber werden ihm in die Luft fliegen, die Erde 
wird er neu taufen—als “die Leichte.” 


Auerbach: Die Religion macht alle Menschen gleich, die Bildung ungleich. 
Es muss aber eine Bildung geben, die die Menschen gleich macht. 

Nietzsche: Mit diesen Predigern der Gleichheit will ich nicht vermischt 
und verwechselt werden. Denn so redet mir die Gerechtigkeit: ‘Die 
Menschen sind nicht gleich.” 


Auerbach: Ich bin nun im dritten Jahre hier. Ich habe einen schweren 
Entschluss gefasst. Ich ziehe noch einmal in die Welt hinaus. 

Nietzsche: Hier genoss er seines Geistes und seiner Einsamkeit und 
wurde dessen zehn Jahre nicht miide. Endlich aber verwandelte sich sein 
eee Dazu muss ich in die Tiefe steigen. 


Auerbach: Je héher der Wipfel steigt, umsomehr stirbt das Gezweige 
unten ab, es erstickt. 

Nietzsche: Je mehr er hinauf in die Héfe und Helle will, um so starker 
streben seine Wurzeln erdwiarts, abwiirts, ins Dunkle, Tiefe—ins Bése. 


It will be noticed at once that some of these “parallels” are 
similar in thought, others similar in words though dissimilar in 
thought—the last one, forexample. This difference, however, would 
not of itself disprove Auerbach’s influence. A number of Nietzsche’s 
best-known sayings and words grew out of his skeptical reading. 
We have but to think of the common word Ndchstenliebe and Nietz- 
sche’s uncommon Fernstenliebe. That it is possible to stimulate 
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by friction is known to everyone. Nietzsche called Schiller “Der 
Moral-Trompeter von Sickingen.” Auerbach said' of Schiller: 
“Wenn es eine Chemie des deutschen Geistes geben kénnte, man 
wiirde bei einer exakten Analyse einen grossen Bestandteil finden, der 
Schiller heisst.”” In view of Nietzsche’s opinion of “deutscher Geist,” 
these two judgments may be antipodal, and then they may not. 

And it is not simply in Irma’s diary that we find ideas parallel 
to those in Zarathustra, but all through the novel. Irma says (Book 
II, 112): “Ich habe nur den Mut, immer zu sagen, was ich denke, 
und das kommt dann originell heraus.”” Aside from Nietzsche’s 
genius, that is the explanation of his popularity; he said what he 
thought, and he was a great thinker. The K®6nig refers (II, 128), to 
the Leibarzt as “der ewig starre, seine Wiirde Wahrende.” Irma 
cries out (II, 151): “Einsam und stark und ich selbst in mir.” 
Auerbach himself says (II, 157): ‘‘ Du grosser Weltbiittel, der du uns 
einspundest, dein Name ist Gewohnheit.”” The Kénig says (III, 
19): “Allen und Jedem misstrauen—das war die grosse Lehre.” 
And it was Nietzsche’s. 

We have also the ecstatic style, the punctuation, the illustrations, 
based on the eagle, the cow, the mirror, the deep well, the rainbow, 
the child, the exhortation (VI, 150) to be “hart gegen sich und 
andere,”’ the development of individuality, and the longing for the 
top of the mountain (VIII, 131) “die kein Menschenfuss betreten, 
nur die Wolken kommen dorthin und nur das Auge des Adlers ruht 
darauf.” 


IV 


Parallels of this sort are, however, not sufficient to prove that 
Auerbach influenced Nietzsche. And Nietzsche never referred to 
Auf der Hohe in his writing. Is there any other sort of evidence in 
this connection ? 

Nietzsche began work on Zarathustra? in the winter of 1882, the 
year of Auerbach’s death. With all of Nietzsche’s detestation of 
newspapers, he could not have escaped notice of the event, for Auer- 
bach was given a funeral second in pomp only to that accorded Klop- 


1 Cf. Anton Bettelheim, Tell-Studien von Berthold Auerbach (Berlin, 1905), p. 125. 


2 The genesis of Zarathustra is set forth by Elisabeth Férster-Nietzsche in Nietzsche's 
Werke, V1, 479-85. 
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stock. The region most intimately associated with the composition 
of Zarathustra is the Engadine. On the summit of one of the bellevues 
of this region there is a bench with the inscription: “ Auerbachs 
Hoéhe.”? Not far then from the spot where Zarathustra first dberfiel 
Nietzsche, we have a constant reminder of the author of Auf der 
Hohe. Auerbach was a frequent visitor in this region. It is entirely 
possible that he met Nietzsche there in person; but we have no record 
of such a meeting. 

And now as to the motivation. Why did Irma write her diary? 
The plot up to the beginning of its composition is briefly as follows: 
The King is the type of eine heroische Natur. He is an archindi- 
vidualist. He stands on the heights, above his people, and for this 
very reason comes in conflict with his people. They want a con- 
stitution, but the King will not grant it; that would interfere with 
his individuality. He feels himself entirely beyond both the political 
and the moral law. He admires the Queen though he does not love 
her. She is taken from Jean Paul’s novels. He falls in love with 
Irma, lady-in-waiting to the Queen. Irma and the King take one 
false step. It becomes noised abroad, public opinion scorns her, her 
father dies from grief, and life at the court becomes impossible for 
her. She leaves the court and goes to the mountains where she leads 
a life of loneliness, and where she writes her diary. She is penitent, 
but only so far as she feels responsible for the death of her father and 
the sadness of the Queen over the abuse of her trust and friendship; 
otherwise she is beyond the stupid, because, she says, conventional, 
laws of the world. She remains in the mountains until her death. 
The Pechménnlein who aids her in her wood-carving is the one indi- 
vidual whom she sees with anything like frequency. Pech also 
plays a réle in Zarathustra, though this point could easily be pushed 
too far. 

Why did Auerbach, surrounded as he was by friends, write this 
work? He never committed any great wrong that would force him 
to flee from men. It is indubitably an indirect tribute to Baruch 
Spinoza (Auerbach’s real name was Moyses Baruch). Auerbach 
was a profound student of Spinoza. His novel Spinoza appeared 


1 Of. Franz Dingelstedt, Literarisches Bilderbuch (Berlin, 1878), pp. 213-57, which 
deal with Auerbach under the rubric “‘ Auerbachs Héhe."’ 
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in 1837, his translation of Spinoza’s works in 1841. And just as the 
excommunicated Spinoza retired unto himself and wrote his Ethics 
(1665), so does the ostracized Irma retire unto herself and write her 
ethical diary (1865). Irma’s diary sounds in places almost like a 
translation of Spinoza’s Ethics. The last words of Auerbach’s 
novel on Spinoza are as follows (XI, 232): “Spinoza zog hin nach 
Rhynsburg und von da nach Voorburg und dem Haag und schrieb 
den theologisch-politischen Traktat und die Ethik. Einsam und 
abgeschieden verbrachte er fortan sein Dasein. ... . Es erstand 
kein Dichter wieder wie Spinoza, der so im Ewigen gelebt.’”’ Those 
words motivated Auerbach’s novel. 

Possibly, then, Nietzsche borrowed from Spinoza and not from 
Auerbach at all, for, though he does not mention Spinoza in his 
letters, and though there are no references to Spinoza in Nietzsche’s 
life by his sister, there are forty-odd references! to Spinoza in Nietz- 
sche’s works. That some of these are unfavorable is of no conse- 
quence. As to the favorable ones, Nietzsche looked upon Spinoza as 
the wisest of sages, the great idealist, the great individualist who 
destroyed his emotions, the despiser of pity, the impossible husband, 
and as one of the four predecessors of Zarathustra, Empedocles, 
Heraclitus, and Goethe being the other three. In short, Nietzsche 
mentioned Spinoza more frequently than he did Auerbach. But 
there are a number of things that militate against the idea that 
Spinoza influenced? to any marked degree the composition of Zara- 
thustra. 

In the first place, we have to consider the motivation of Zara- 
thustra. The idea had been in Nietzsche’s mind for some time, but 
in 1882 it had to be written. Nietzsche, forsaken by the world at 
large, disappointed by his immediate friends, and out of harmony 
with things in general, concluded that new values must be set up, 

1Cf. G. A. Dernoschek, Das Problem des egoistischen Perfektionismus in der Ethik 
Spinozas und Nietzsches (Annaberg, 1905), p. 11. Dernoschek cites the places in Nietz- 


sche’s works where reference is made to Spinoza. The index of the English edition 
(Macmillan) is unreliable here. 

2It must be conceded that Spinoza’s Ethics does sound much like Zarathustra. 
Spinoza defines gut and schlecht, for example, as follows: ‘‘ Unter ‘gut’ verstehe ich das, 
von dem wir gewiss wissen, dass es uns niitzlich ist. Unter ‘schlecht’ aber verstehe ich 
das, von dem wir gewiss wissen, dass es uns hindert, ein Gutes zu erlangen.’’ That 
sounds remarkably like the code of both Irma and Zarathustra. See Die Ethik von B. 
Spinoza, translated by J. Stern (Leipzig, 1887), p. 253. 
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new doctrines preached, a new type of man proclaimed. His work 
was inspired largely by his own life, while Auerbach’s novel came more 
nearly from a study of Spinoza. The inspiration of the former was 
direct, that of the latter indirect. It is somewhat as it was with 
Wilhelm Meister and the imitative works that followed: Goethe 
wrote his novel out of his own life, while Tieck, Eichendorff, and 
others wrote their Reise- und Bilduwngsromane partly in imitation of 
Goethe. 

And then we have to view the matter also from the point of view 
of convenience and expediency. There is now a voluminous Spinoza 
literature in German, but the great bulk of it postdates the original 
conception, indeed the final composition, of Zarathustra. Auerbach’s 
translation of Spinoza’s works, and his novel on, and other commit- 
ments concerning, Spinoza would have been Nietzsche’s most acces- 
sible sources in 1882 and earlier. Dernoschek suggests (p. 12) that 
Nietzsche possibly knew Kuno Fischer’s treatise on Spinoza when he 
wrote his Zur Genealogie der Moral (1887). Be this true or not, let 
us remember what Nietzsche said in 1872: “Ich kann Auerbach 
nicht mehr lesen.” While this proves that he was reading him at the 
time, it does not prove that he did not read him later. 


V 


In his Nietzsche, Richard M. Meyer makes, for this paper, two 
significant remarks (346): “‘ Noch einen Tropfen aus dem Gedanken- 
meer!’ rief wohl in seiner naiven Freude an gedanklicken Funden und 
Fiindlein Berthold Auerbach. Mit grésserem Rechte méchte man 
das ausrufen, wenn aus dem Meere der Gedanken Nietzsches das 
Wesentliche herausgeholt werden soll.” But Meyer never said in 
so many words that Auerbach may have influenced Nietzsche, nor 
has anyone else. And again (p. 562): “Man wird erstaunen, wie 
oft die originellsten Gedanken der grossen Einsamen schon in der 
Luft lagen.” The truth of this statement cannot be too highly 
valued. As soon as thinking men begin to discuss the relation of 
men to the world, their ideas must cross, their thoughts must be 
at times the same. All men of the type of either Auerbach or 
Nietzsche have their spiritual ancestors. Meyer lists (pp. 79-97) 
the following as constituting the most important predecessors of 
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Nietzsche—as his “verwandte Naturen”: Carlyle, G. F. Daumer, 
Eugen Diihring, Emerson, Gustave Flaubert, Goethe, Heinse, Karl 
Hillebrand, Hélderlin, Ibsen, Wilhelm Jordan, Paul de Lagarde, 
Siegfried Lipiner, Ernest Renan, Ruskin, George Sand, and Max 
Stirner. That is a formidable galaxy and in view of Meyer’s enor- 
mous Belesenheit it would be hazardous to gainsay it. But if we may 
depend upon the complete index to Nietzsche’s works, as compiled 
in the eighteenth volume of the Macmillan edition, Nietzsche 
never mentioned the following: Heinse, Ruskin, G. F. Daumer, Max 
Stirner, Wilhelm Jordan, Paul de Lagarde, and Lipiner.' And the 
same principle applies to Zarathustra. Many works? have been cited 
on which Nietzsche is supposed to have drawn for its composition, 
despite the fact that his sister says (VI, 479) that it is his “persén- 
lichstes ‘Werk . . . . die Geschichte seiner innersten Erlebnisse.”’ 
But Auerbach has never been mentioned in this connection, though 
there is much in his works that sounds Nietzschean. 

If, for example, Nietzsche never read Auerbach’s Tausend Ge- 
danken,* we have to do here with a most unusual case of parallelism. 
Auerbach’s comment (p. 52) on “ Vorhemdchens-Bildung, die eben 
nur so viel hat, als zum Gesehenwerden ndétig ist,” is Nietzschean on 
general principles, and closely akin to Nietzsche’s frequent references 
to Vordergrund and its attending evils. His explanation of the Jews’ 
ability to endure suffering is precisely the same as that given by 
Nietzsche in his Morgenréthe. His notes (pp. 172 and 226) on the 
origins of the concepts gut and bése could not be more Nietzschean. 
But space forbids detailed quotation. 


1 Daumer, Lagarde, and Lipiner are, however, mentioned in Nietzsche's letters, and 
the index to the English edition of Nietzsche’s works is incomplete. 


? According to the introduction to the English edition, by Alexander Tille, and Hans 
Weichelt in Also sprach Zarathustra, erkldrt und gewurdigt (Leipzig, 1910), the following 
are some of the more important works that may have influenced Nietzsche in the compo- 
sition of Zarathustra: The Avesta, the writings of Plato and Heraclitus, the Bible, St. 
Augustine’s Confessions and City, Erasmus’ Lob der Torheit, Hélderlin’s Hyperion, 
Jordan’s Nibelungen, Carl Spitteler’s Prometheus und Epimetheus, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Piers the Ploughman, Riichert’s Weisheit des Brahmanen, Goethe’s Divan, 
Dahn’s Odhins Trost, F. T. Vischer’s Auch Einer, and a number of works by Gutzkow, 
whom Nietzsche especially disliked. 


’ The complete title of the book is Tausend Gedanken des Collaborators. The ‘‘col- 
laborator’’ is Auerbach himself. The book contains about 1,000 aphorisms. It was 
published at Berlin in 1875. The copy in the New York Public Library was presented 
by Auerbach to George Bancroft, and contains a personal note by the author. 
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Both Auerbach and Nietzsche were much given to repetition; 
there are certain themes and conceits to which they were constantly 
returning. Of these the four most important are: die Einsamkeit, 
die Sittlichkeit, die Ewigkeit, and der Wille. If the two had never 
used the same concrete figures, their common use of these abstract 
ones alone would be sufficient to make one suspect that the one 
influenced the other; but then there come, aside from those already 
mentioned, a number of tangible similarities such as their common 
references to die scheckige Kuh, die Glocke, der Verbrecher, Prometheus, 
and so on, and suspicion is turned into belief. 

Nietzsche was not an omnivorous reader, but a very rapid one. 
We come across the remark every now and then in his letters that on 
a certain day he read a certain book, sometimes a very large one, 
Malvida von Meysenbug’s Memoiren, for example. Auerbach, 
Freytag, and a few others were the favorite writers of the scholarly 
reading public in Germany from about 1870 to 1880. Nietzsche 
knew the works of these men, for it was the Germany of those years 
in which he was particularly interested and with which he was 
particularly dissatisfied. The fact that he disliked the literature 
that was then being written is of negligible importance. The point 
is this: Nietzsche stands out in gigantic relief between his predeces- 
sors and his successors. A great deal of effective work has been 
done by way of attempting to show his influence on those who came 
after him. It was Nietzsche’s peculiar type of greatness that inspired 
this method of approach. A reversal of the procedure by way of 
attempting to show what he owed to those who went before him might 
also be productive of illuminating results.! 

ALLEN WILSON PORTERFIELD 


Miuitary CENsoR 
Fort McPuerson, Ga. 


1Cf. Arthur Drews, Nietzsche's Philosophie (Heidelberg, 1904), p. 112. Drews 
comments on Auerbach’s popularity among the Gebildete of Nietzsche's time without 
intimating that the former may have influenced the latter. 








DIE INDOGERMANISCHE MEDIA ASPIRATA 


VoRBEMERKUNG.—Durch Collitz’ Entdeckung des indischen 
Palatalgesetzes (1878-79) hat die Sprachwissenschaft in der Erkennt- 
nis des indogermanischen Lautstandes einen gewaltigen Schritt 
vorwarts getan. Nicht der arische Einheitsvokal a, sondern die euro- 
piaische Vokaldreiheit e, 0, a gilt uns seitdem als das Urspriingliche. 

Der indogermanische Konsonantenstand dagegen sieht nach dem 
heutigen Stande der Erschliessung noch recht “uneuropiisch”’ aus. 
Am weitaus meisten nihert er sich dem altindischen. Wie dieses 
kennt er fiinf Artikulationsstellen, wenn auch in etwas andrer Ver- 
teilung, und wir schreiben ihm auch die vier Artikulationsarten der 
indischen Verschlusslaute zu, z.B. t, th, d, dh; in gewissem Sinne mag 
man auch den fast giinzlichen Mangel an Spiranten auffallig finden. 
Was die Vielheit der Artikulationsstellen betrifft, so werden wir 
vielleicht einmal dazu kommen, Bezzenbergers drei Gutturalreihen 
als verschiedene Erscheinungsformen des velaren Verschlusslautes 
aufzufassen (in demselben Sinne, wie die ich- und ach-Laute des 
Deutschen lediglich verschiedene Erscheinungsformen des velaren 
Spiranten sind). Einen Ansatz dazu finden wir bei Hirt, BB, 
XXIV, 218. Der Mangel an Spiranten braucht uns weiter nicht zu 
stéren, herrschte ja beispielsweise im Griechischen viele Jahrhunderte 
lang derselbe Zustand. Dagegen ist die Annahme der altindischen 
vier Artikulationsarten fiir das Indogermanische schon mehrfach auf 
Zweifel gestossen, indem einerseits die stimmlosen Aspiraten als 
einzelsprachliche Neuerung betrachtet werden, andrerseits gegen die 
stimmhaften Aspiraten phonetische Bedenken auftauchen. Wenn 
ich indessen im Folgenden die Frage der stimmhaften Aspiraten 
eingehend bespreche, so méchte ich im Vorhinein bemerken, dass ich 
zu diesem Versuche nicht durch einen Zweifel an der lautlichen 
Wabrscheinlichkeit unsrer indogermanischen Konsonantentabellen, 
sondern durch unvermeidliche Folgerungen aus meinen mehrfach 
ausgesprochenen Anschauungen iiber die Entwicklung des germani- 
schen Konsonantenstandes bestimmt wurde. 
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I. Dre GESCHICHTE DER THEORIE 


1. Curtrus.—Die Ansicht, dass wir in den indischen stimmhaften 
Aspiraten eine indogermanische Ausspracheweise zu erblicken haben, 
reicht in die Mitte des vorigen Jahrhunderts zuriick. Bopps Ver- 
gleichende Grammatik stellt ihrer ganzen Anlage gemiiss keine Theorie 
dariiber auf, sondern fiihrt nur die einzelsprachlichen Tatsachen an. 
Schleichers Formenlehre der kirchenslavischen Sprache (1852) enthalt 
diese Ausserung (S. 93): 

Wie zum Beispiel bei der gutturalen Tenuis das Latein der einzige treue 
Bewahrer des Urspriinglichen ist, so wire es dann das Slavische bei den 
Aspiraten. Wie freilich solche gleichmissige Lautinderungen in den ver- 
schiedenen Sprachen an demselben Worte haftend (also nicht rein physiolo- 
gischer Natur) zu erkliren seien, das ist eine andre Frage. Wir finden 
demnach in dem System der slavischen Stummlaute etwas Urspriingliches, 
da es die Aspiraten nicht kennt. 

Gleichzeitig erklirte sich Férstemann (KZ, I, 169) fiir die 
gréssere Urspriinglichkeit der lateinischen Konsonanten, doch mit 
so unzureichenden Griinden, dass er keinen Anklang fand. 

Schon im folgenden Jahre legte Curtius (KZ, II, 321) den Grund 
zu der noch heute geltenden Ansicht; er kennzeichnet die damalige 
Auffassung wie folgt: 

Die vergleichende Grammatik lehrt, dass im allgemeinen der sans- 
kritischen media aspirata oder dem weichen Hauchlaut die Aspiraten der 
verwandten Sprachen entsprechen, ohne dass sie bisher ausdriicklich den 
Schluss gezogen hitte, jene weichen Hauchlaute bh, dh, gh seien die altesten 
und urspriinglich einzigen Hauchlaute, und was in den verwandten Sprachen 
ihnen entspriiche, sei aus ihnen hervorgegangen. Die Frage der Prioritit 
wurde hier wie in vielen andern Fallen—und das war fiir den Anfang natiir- 
lich—unentschieden gelassen. 

Nach Widerlegung von Schleichers Annahme eines ursprachlichen 
b, d, g, dem die Spaltung.im Griechischen, Germanischen und Latei- 
nischen widerspreche, schreibt er den wichtigen Satz: 

Geben wir nun jene Hypothese von dem spiteren Ursprung der Aspiraten 
auf und nehmen einfach an, dass vor der Sprachentrennung mediae aspiratae 
vorhanden waren, so scheint plétzlich alles licht und einfach zu werden: 
vier Sprachfamilien wiirden dann von dem Doppellaute gh, dh, bh den einen 
minder bezeichnenden aufgeben, das Griechische wiirde die media aspirata 
zur tenuis erhoben haben, die italischen Sprachen stiinden gleichsam zwischen 
beiden in der Mitte. 

Diese vorlaufig ohne Begriindung aufgestellte Hypothese wendet 
er dann auf die einzelnen Sprachgruppen an, wobei er nach damaligem 
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Brauch in dem Zusammenfall von Lauten einen entschiedenen 
Mangel der betreffenden Sprache erblickt (“so ist der Zustand dieser 
Sprachen in Bezug auf die Aspiraten der unvollkommenste”’; die 
Verwandlung von gh, dh, bh, zu g, d, b “ist und bleibt eine Schwi- 
chung, indem ja der eine Teil des Lautes weggefallen ist’’). In der 
griechischen Entwicklung dagegen sieht er selbstverstindlich eine 
Stairkung, die er mit der germanischen Lautverschiebung auf eine 
Stufe stellt; ganz im Sinne Grimms erklart er iiber diese: “Es ist 
die Art tatkriftiger Volksstimme, ihre Kraft auch an der Sprache zu 
versuchen, und solche jugendliche Riistigkeit, solch keckerer Unter- 
scheidungstrieb tritt nach unserer Auffassung der Sache in der 
Lautverschiebung aufs deutlichste zutage.”’ Seine Erklirung derlatei- 
nischen Verhiltnisse lasst am meisten zu wiinschen iibrig; wir lesen: 
“Die bis zu einem nachweisbaren Zeitpunkte [?] anhaltende Existenz 
der mediae aspiratae in den italischen Sprachen muss iibrigens als 
eine grosse Altertiimlichkeit gelten, und es stimmt dies mit dem allge- 
meinen Charakter der italischen Sprachen iiberein, welche auch andre 
Laute mit besondrer Treue bis in die historische Zeit hinein bewahrt 
haben. Ubrigens hat diese lange Erhaltung der mediae aspiratae 
sich mannigfaltig geracht.” 

2. GrassMANN.—Natiirlich kénnen Curtius’ Ausfiihrungen nicht 
als Nachweis indogermanischer stimmhafter Aspiraten gelten. Doch 
ist ihm das Verdienst zuzuschreiben, dass er in ihrem Zusammenfalle 
mit reinen Medien in Sprachen wie Slavisch und Keltisch einen 
sichern Beleg gegen die Urspriinglichkeit der Einheitslaute b, d, g 
erkannt hat. Seine Ansicht fand sofort fast allgemeine Zustimmung. 
Bopp iibernahm sie ohne Bemerkung in die zweite und dritte Auflage 
seiner Grammatik (? 8. 125: “ Die lettischen und slavischen Sprachen 
stimmen mit den germanischen in Bezug auf die Konsonantenver- 
schiebung nur darin iiberein, dass sie die sanskritischen aspirierten 
Medien in reine mediae wmgewandelt haben”’). Schleicher stellte sie 
1861 im Compendium als etwas Selbstverstindliches hin, zog sich 
aber damit Kuhns Tadel zu, der (KZ, XI, 300) in einer Besprechung 
des Compendiums nicht bh, dh, gh, sondern (wie auch Grimm und 
Raumer) ph, th, kh als die urspriinglichen Laute betrachtet; seine 
Begriindung fallt heute nicht mehr ins Gewicht, doch scheint seine 
Auffassung zu jener Zeit ziemliche Verbreitung gefunden zu haben. 
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So beschiiftigt sich denn Grassmann, KZ, XII, 81 (1864—in dem 
berithmten Aufsatz, der sein Gesetz von der indischen und griechi- 
schen Hauchdissimilation aufstellt), eingehend mit der Streitfrage, 
“ob die harten oder die weichen Aspiraten die urspriinglichen seien’’: 


Ich beschrinke mich hier auf den Zustand der indogermanischen 
Ursprache, wie er unmittelbar der ersten Trennung der uns bekannten 
Glieder derselben vorausging, und stelle daher die Frage bestimmter so: 
Gab es unmittelbar vor der ersten Spaltung der indogermanischen Ursprache 
nur harte Aspiraten oder nur weiche, oder gar keine von beiden, oder beide ? 
Da nur im Sanskrit beide Gattungen deutlich gesondert nebeneinander 
stehen, so werden wir von ihm auszugehen und zu untersuchen haben, wie 
beide in den iibrigen Sprachen vertreten werden. 


Er schreibt dem Griechischen die Tendenz zu, die Zahl der Laute zu 
verringern, und schliesst daraus: 

Es fiihrte die vier Reihen der starren Laute jedes Organs auf drei Reihen, 
die Aspirata, Media und Tenuis, zuriick. Indem es so die zwei Reihen der 
Aspiraten in eine zu schmelzen suchte, blieb nur der Weg iibrig, sie entweder 
alle weich oder alle hart werden zu lassen; nach dem o mussten sie wegen 
des harten Charakters, den dasselbe, wenigstens wenn es nicht zwischen zwei 
Vokalen oder zwischen einem Vokal und einem andern weichen Laute steht, 
behauptet, notwendig hart bleiben; und wir werden in der zweiten Abhand- 
lung zeigen, dass in Analogie damit die weichen Aspiraten zunichst im 
Anlaut verharteten, in Inlaut jedoch noch lange weich blieben, bis sie endlich 
auch hier der Verhartung anheim fielen. 

Sein Ergebnis ist dies: 


Es hat sich uns in der vorhergehenden Untersuchung das unzweifelhafte 
Resultat ergeben, dass die weichen Aspiraten des Sanskrit auch schon in der 
Zeit vor der ersten Sprachentrennung als weiche Aspiraten vorhanden waren, 
und dass neben ihnen mindestens schon vor der Ausscheidung des griechischen 
Sprachzweiges aus dem gemeinschaftlichen Stamme auch die Reihe der 
harten Aspiraten bestand. 

Eine lautphysiologische Begriindung seiner Ansicht, die doch 
gerade bei dem Zweck seiner Abhandlung, die Hauchdissimilation zu 
erklaren, so nahe lag, vermisst man fast ganz; aber man darf nicht 
vergessen, dass im Jahre 1864 lautphysiologische Erérterungen 
unmdglich den heutigen Anforderungen entsprechen konnten. Vom 
methodischen Standpunkt haben Grassmann und Curtius der 
Sprachwissenschaft den wichtigen Dienst geleistet, dass sie zeigten, 
dass wenigstens der Zahl der Artikulationsarten nach die indische 
Vierheit der Verschlusslaute urspriinglich sein miisse. Hatte Curtius 
gegen Schleicher die Spaltung von b in b und bh widerlegt, so erreichte 
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Grassmann dasselbe gegen Kuhns Annahme der Prioritait der 
griechischen Einheitslaute , 0, x=bh-ph, dh-th, gh-kh. 


Anm.—Welchen Fortschritt Grassmanns Artikel damals bedeutet, sieht 
man am allerbesten aus der gewaltigen Mjus, mit der einer der tiichtigsten 
Vertreter des Alten, Pott (KZ, XIX, 16), gegen ihn zu Felde zieht; er 
spricht von dem ‘‘geheimen Schauder, welcher meine Adern durchrieselt 
beim Anblick so gespenstischer Gestalten (aus der ‘Ursprache,’ beteuert 
man uns) wie bandh aus *bhandh, gr. rev6 fiir *bevO Dunstgebilde 
solcher Art, wenn schon gleichwie mit Ordenssternen behangen, nétigen 
darum vielleicht den Seelen andrer, sicherlich aber nicht der. meinigen 
Respekt ab, trotz deren, in sprachwissenschaftlichen Werken neueren 
Datums ihren spukhaften Umgang haltenden Briiderschar.”’ ‘ Verkehrteste 
und allerabgeschmackteste Ausgeburten der Phantasie,” “‘wiiste Abenteuer- 
lichkeiten,” “wie Falstaffs weltberiihmte liiderliche Garde: Schimmelig, 
Bullenkalb, Schwichlich und Schatte” sind ihm die neuerschlossenen 
Formen. Er verwahrt sich gegen die ‘‘grelle Widerwirtigkeit der Zumu- 
tung,” sich mit ‘‘urweltlichem, spiterhin umgekommenem Geschmeiss wie 
*bhandh bis *@v6”’ zu befassen, konnte aber darum doch den Fortschritt der 
Wissenschaft nicht aufhalten. Das geht am klarsten aus Ascolis Worten 
(KZ, XVII, 241) hervor: ‘‘Die von Curtius, Grassmann usw., insbesondere 
aus esoterisch sprachvergleichenden Griinden, behauptete Indogermanen- 
schaft von skr. gh, dh, bh kommt mir vielmehr so evident vor, dass ich jeden 
Einwurf dagegen (so entschieden wie er es III, 321, tat,! lisst gewiss Kuhn 
selbst nicht mehr media aspirata als tenuis aspirata gelten) als einen 
wirklich verzweifelten Versuch ansehen muss” (1868). 


3. Ascot1.—Mit den lateinischen Entsprechungen fiir die stimm- 
haften Aspiraten war nun freilich nicht viel anzufangen. Diesem 
Mangel half Ascoli ab. In dem eben erwihnten Artikel und noch 
entschiedener KZ, XVIII, 417 (in Verteidigung gegen Corssen, 
Vokalismus und Betonung der lateinischen Sprache, 8. 802 f.), stellt 
er die heute allgemein anerkannte Ansicht auf, dass idg. bh, dh, gh 
urgriechisch und uritalisch zu ph, th, kh wurden und diese sich im 
Italischen weiter zu stimmlosen Spiranten entwickelten. Corssen 
tritt ihm zwar KZ, XIX, 190, noch einmal mit Griinden der Epi- 
graphik entgegen, die Urspriinglichkeit der lateinischen Spiranten 
vom Standpunkte italischer Schreibungen vertretend, aber die 
Methode der modernen vergleichenden Sprachwissenschaft, zu deren 
friihesten Vertretern man Ascoli rechnen muss, hatte den Sieg davon 
getragen; seine eingehendere Darstellung in der Vergleichenden 
Lautlehre (S. 126 f.) stellt die Grundlage des Beweises fiir idg. bh, 


1Und noch KZ, XI, 130 ff. 
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dh, gh in so klarer und vollstindiger Weise dar, dass es unerlasslich 
ist, das Wesentlichste daraus hier anzufiihren: 


Hat die aspirierte media, wie sie heute und wie sie in Indien seit langer 
Zeit herrscht, in friiheren Zeiten ein einfacher ténender Dauerlaut (Spirans) 
oder eine aspirierte tenuis sein kénnen? Die Antwort darauf wird stets 
verneinend ausfallen miissen. Denn erstens ist zu bedenken, dass beide 
Hypothesen die Tatsache des indo-iranischen 2 gegen sich haben, welches 
als ténender Dauerlaut und indem es neben gh vorkommt, von dem es gewohn- 
lich herstammt, bezeugt, dass gh ein Konsonant ist, der sich vom Dauerlaut 
unterscheidet und zugleich im indo-iranischen Zeitalter ténend war. Ebenso 
wenig lassen die ferneren Vergleichungen an eine der beiden Voraussetzungen 
glauben. Nehmen wir zum Beispiel sanskritisch bh, so wird es urgriechischem 
¢ und uritalischem f, iranischem }, keltischem }, litu-slavischem 6, germa- 
nischem 6 begegnen. Nun wird ein vorindischer ténender Dauerlaut durch 
keinen von diesen Reflexen bestitigt, und ihrerseits stésst die Voraussetzung 
der vorindischen aspirierten tenuis auf das sehr schwere Hindernis der 
iransichen, litu-slavischen und keltischen media, wogegen sich die italo- 
griechische Abweichung, die wir an der betreffenden Stelle sehen, auf 
durchaus natiirliche Weise erklirt. Die ganz willkiirliche Annahme, dass 
die indische apirierte media von einer friiheren Spirans herkomme, wiirde 
besonders auf die Schwierigkeit stossen, dass, wenn einerseits der lautliche 
Prozess, durch welchen ein Dauerlaut sich in aspirierte media verwandeln 
soll (v beispielshalber in bh), etwas ganz Ungeheuerliches und Unerhértes ist, 
andrerseits fiir Indien hinzukommt, dass die einheimischen Sprachen, welche 
gegen die iiber sie lagernde arische Schicht reagierten, weit entfernt, in 
ihrer besonderen Eigentiimlichkeit irgendwelche Legitimation dieses sonder- 
baren Prozesses zu bieten, vielmehr den aspiratae sich ganz abhold zeigen, 
da derartige Laute ihrem urspriinglichen Grundstock ganz fremd sind. 
Endlich wird die Hypothese, es sei die indische aspirierte media urspriing- 
lich eine tenuis gewesen, noch durch andere besondere und sehr gewichtige 
Einwendungen aus dem Felde geschlagen. Die Umwandlung von kh in gh 
usw. miisste nimlich mindestens auf das indo-iranische Zeitalter zuriick- 
gehen, da in demselben, wie die zendo-sanskritischen Concordanzen zeigen, 
die Reihe der aspirierten tenues (kh, th, ph), welche sich immer gleich 
geblieben sind, sich scheidet von der Reihe derjenigen Laute, welche sich 
durch die sanskritischen mediae aspiratae und die zendischen mediae 
fortsetzt Somit wirkt alles zusammen, um uns zu zeigen, dass die 
Laute, welche sich durch die aspirierten mediae des Sanskrit fortsetzen und 
schon von den Urspriingen an von den reinen mediae verschieden waren, 
wie es unter anderm der gotische Reflex beweist, bereits in der einheitlichen 
Periode ténende Explosivae gewesen seien, auf welche eine mehr oder minder 
dicke Aspiration folgte, und dass also das sanskritische Lautsystem dem 
urspriinglichen in dieser Beziehung nicht minder treu sei als in der Fort- 
setzung der reinen tenuis und der reinen media. 


4. BrureckE, Srevers.—Die von Ascoli bekimpfte Vermutung, 
dass es sich nicht um Aspiraten, sondern um Spiranten handle, war 
aus dem Lager einer Schwesterwissenschaft, der Lautphysiologie, 
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hervorgegangen. Vier Jahre nach Curtius’ Ansatz von ursprach- 
lichen bh, dh, gh hatte Bruecke die physiologische Méglichkeit solcher 
Laute in Zweifel gezogen (Grundziige der Lautphysiologie= ZféG, 
1856, S. 595): 


Aus dem bisher Gesagten wird es wohl jedem Leser klar sein, dass sich 
die media nicht in dem Sinne wie die tenuis aspirieren, d.h. unmittelbar 
mit einem h verbinden lisst. Da bei der media die Stimmritze bei der 
Explosion zum Ténen verengt ist, so muss ihr immer erst ein Vokal ange- 
hangt werden, ehe das h folgen kann, bei dem die Stimmritze weit offen ist. 
Wenn eine Silbe mit einer media schliesst und die nachfolgende mit h anfangt, 
so beriithren sich hier zwar beide Laute einander unmittelbar, aber dies ist 
keine Aspiration zu nennen, denn es wird nur durch Silbentrennung méglich. 
Ich muss, nachdem ich den Verschluss der media gebildet habe, den Explosiv- 
laut vermeiden und das Anhalten des Atems bei der Silbentrennung dazu 
benutzen, zugleich die Stimmritze und den Verschluss im Mundkanal 
gerduschlos zu 6ffnen und dann das A hervorzustossen. ... . 


Und auf 8S. 616: 

Sollte nun die Devanagari, die zwei auf einander folgende Konsonanten, 
selbst wenn sie einander unmittelbar beriihren, nie durch ein einfaches 
Zeichen, sondern immer durch ein zusammengesetztes ausdriickt, sollte die 
Devanagari fiinf Buchstaben haben, deren Lautwert eine media mit nach- 
folgendem Vokal und nachfolgendem h war? Das Unwahrscheinliche dieser 
Vorstellung von der Natur der media aspirata tritt noch starker ins Licht, 
wenn man sieht, wie sie sich mit ténenden Konsonanten, die Resonanten 
nicht ausgenommen, verbindet. 

So kommt er zu dem Schluss, dass die “ mediae aspiratae”’ stimm- 
hafte Spiranten waren, gibt aber eigentlich nur den negativen Grund 
seines Zweifels an der Sprechbarkeit stimmhafter Aspiraten dafiir an. 
Zwei Jahr spiter nimmt er (ebenso wie Scherer, ZGdS, 1868) stimm- 
hafte Affrikaten an (ZféG, 1858, S. 698), und Ebel meint (KZ, XIII 
[1862], 268) wohl etwas Ahnliches, wenn er von einer Art Zwischen- 
stufe spricht, einem bh zum Beispiel, ‘‘ welches eine dem v sehr nahe 
kommende muta war,” und immer noch bezweifelt, “dass derartige 
Verbindungen wie ghn ohne eine Art schwa gesprochen werden 
k6énnen.” 

In der zweiten Auflage seiner Grundziige (1872) kann Bruecke, 
angesichts der unbestreitbaren Tatsache, dass solche Laute in vielen 
indischen Dialekten nun einmal existieren, allerdings seinen Wider- 
spruch nicht im vollen Umfange aufrecht erhalten; vielmehr bemiiht 
er sich auf Seite 115, drei physiologische Méglichkeiten der Aus- 
sprache stimmhafter Aspiraten aufzustellen. Doch bleiben ihm 
immer noch starke subjektive Bedenken. Ahnlich wie Ebel kann er 
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sich eine Lautverbindung wie ghna nur dreisilbig vorstellen: géhéna 
(S. 84). 

Natiirlich ist die Schwierigkeit der Aussprache von bh, dh, gh nur 
eine vermeintliche; wer halbwegs phonetische Muskelempfindung 
besitzt, dem miissen diese Laute leicht sein. Ubrigens ist es von 
Interesse, dass ihre angebliche Schwierigkeit von Paul (PBB, I, 154), 
scharfsinnig als Argument fir ihre ursprachliche Existenz beniitzt 
wird, das bei richtiger Praimisse ziemlich iiberzeugend wirken kénnte: 


Es ist bekannt, wie sich unser bedeutendster Lautphysiolog, Bruecke, 
gegen die Anerkennung der Sprechbarkeit der Medialaspiraten gestraubt hat. 
Wenn nun auch durch die Bemerkungen von Arend in den Beitragen zur 
vergleichenden Sprachforschung [Kuhns und Schleichers Beitrige sind 
gemeint—der Artikel hat nur auf das Indische Bezug], II, 283 f., die Existenz 
derselben ausser Zweifel gesetzt ist, so sind sie doch immer sehr schwierige 
Lautverbindungen, deren sich deshalb die meisten Sprachen entledigt haben, 
und es ist gar nicht denkbar, dass sie aus der gar keine Schwierigkeiten 
bietenden Verbindung tenuis+A sollten entstanden sein. Die Verwandlung 
von tenuis affricata zu media affricata ist mindestens unwahrscheinlich. 
Nirgends findet sich ein Analogon dazu, wie denn iiberhaupt die Medien- 
Affrikaten nirgends in einer Sprache nachgewiesen, sondern nur erschlossen 

i rigens wiirde die Erweichung derselben [der tenuis aspirata] 
eine Erweichung der tenuis in sich schliessen, die sonst auf germanischem 
Boden, vom Neunordischen abgesehen, unerhdrt ist. 


Das Ergebnis der damaligen Forschung fasst Paul (a. a. O., S. 195) 
in folgenden Worten zusammen: 


Hieriiber sind nun drei verschiedene Ansichten aufgestellt. Die eine 
behauptet wirkliche Aspiraten, die zweite Affrikaten, die dritte einfache 
Spiranten. Die letztere ist jetzt wohl allgemein aufgegeben. Der Streit 
dreht sich noch um die erste, iiberwiegend anerkannte, und die zweite, von 
R. von Raumer und Scherer vertretene. Ich halte dafiir, dass der Beweis 
fir die Urspriinglichkeit der Aspiraten im Sanskrit und Griechischen 
geliefert ist durch Curtius, Grundziige,| 8. 383 ff. [dem oben angefiihrten 
Artikel im Wesentlichen gleich] und Ascoli, Vergleichende Lautlehre 149 ff., 
wenn ich auch einige der von ihnen vorgebrachten Argumente nicht gelten 
lassen kann. 


E. Prokoscn 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


[To be continued] 


1 Das von mir bentitzte Exemplar seines Buches, jetzt Eigentum der Universitat 
Chicago, hatte F. Techmer gehirt und enthilt eine Menge interessanter, zum Teil 
wertvoller Bemerkungen von Techmers Hand; zu Brueckes Besprechung der Aspiraten 
bemerkt Techmer, 8S. 117: ‘‘ Verfasser hat seine Ansicht iiber die sanskr. Asp. nicht klar 
genug, noch weniger tiberzeugend dargestellt.”” 
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Commentary, Critical and Explanatory, on the Norwegian Text of 
Henrik Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, Its Language, Literary Associations, 
and Folklore. By H. Loceman. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1917. 9 Gld. 


Dr. Logeman was professor of English philology at the Belgian Uni- 
versity of Ghent, and is now undergoing temporary exile, as the place of 
publication of the work above indicates. For several years he has been 
devoting especial attention to the study of Ibsen’s masterpiece, a study that 
has already borne fruit in several articles in philological periodicals. 

In the present work the fundamental part, which illogically follows the 
other,! is the textual criticism (pp. 365-464), an accomplishment of scholar- 
ship which the reviewer, despite the odium of comparisons and a conscious- 
ness of the American proneness to superlatives, would not hesitate to call 
the best in the history of Ibsen study. Some of its most striking results had 
already been published separately in 1914 in the Norwegian periodical Edda 
(II, 136 ff.) with effects, particularly upon the Gyldendal publishing house, 
on which the author is now able to comment. For the work he has had at 
his disposal all the material, consisting of two manuscripts in the possession 
of the Royal Library in Copenhagen: U, the original Udkast,? some readings 
from which had been printed in the Efterladte Skrifter,3 and R, the Renskrift 
‘ prepared by Ibsen for the printer, but, as Logeman shows, never printed with 
scrupulous exactness; further the sixteen separate editions of Peer Gynt 
published from 1867 to 1915, and the Peer Gynt volume of the three editions of 
Isben’s collected works: the Folkeudgave (III, 1898), Mindeudgave (II, 
1906*), and Jubileumsudgave (III, 1913°). To these is added as manuscript I, 


1 The author strangely calls it a supplement of the commentary (p. 372). 


2? Logeman calls it in the new Norwegian orthography Utkast in spite of the usage 
of Ibsen and the Efterladte Skrifter. 


3 Published by Koht and Elias in three volumes, 1909. 


4 Wrongly dated by Logeman 1908. His copy represents a second variety showing 
some corrected mistakes, and it is not inconceivable that the date given may stand in 
relation to this revision, though no record of it is found in the book-trade. The facts 
about this edition should have been further cleared up. 


5’ Dated by Logeman 1914. It is of course the centennial year 1914 that the edition 
was intended to celebrate, but according to the Dansk Bogfortegnelse for Aarene, 1909— 
14, p. 152 (published in 1916) the first three volumes of the Jubileumsudgave actually 
came out in 1913. 
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the copy of edition 2 (1867) corrected by Ibsen for the printing of the third 
edition (1874), which manuscript is now in the possession of the Christiania 
University Library. From the various editions Logeman is able, without 
making his list exhaustive, to show 391 readings of R that have been altered, 
the number as a rule naturally increasing from edition to edition. One of 
the most surprising results is the demonstration that Professor Johan Storm 
of Christiania, who was entrusted with the revision of the text for the Min- 
deudgave and who is a philologist of unquestioned distinction, proceeded in 
this matter less as a philologist than as an Academy of Letters, and while 
recognizing many errors, failed through philologically faulty method to detect 
a number of others, and even introduced arbitrary changes. Of course 
many of the alterations occurring in the different editions are minor ones of 
spelling or punctuation which do not affect the sense; there are however a 
surprisingly large number in which the original meaning of Ibsen is in greater 
or less degree modified. 

The commentary forms the major part of the book, pages 1-363 with 
addenda, pages 465-68. The passages chosen for comment are numbered 
in accordance with the lines of an edition once planned by the author, but 
with references at the bottom of each page to the pagination of various edi- 
tions. The passage is usually given in the Norwegian reading of the first 
edition, followed by the English of the Archer translation. The commen- 
tator finds the Archer translation fairly accurate, but criticizes it justly at 
points. He also comments upon other translations in various languages, 
showing on his own part a fine appreciation of the Norwegian original, with- 
out which no one other than a Norwegian could be justified in attempting a 
commentary. It should be added that he has drawn freely upon Norwegian 
scholars for opinions upon uncertain points. The English of the commen- 
tary, though fluent, would have profited by a revision, and the proofreading 
was not all that could be desired, a fact covered by an apology of the author. 

As to the matter of the commentary itself, the choice of passages for 
comment and the direction that the comment takes is of course to some degree 
governed by subjective considerations, and the two commentaries now 
being prepared by Norwegians will, as the author suggests, probably not be 
rendered entirely superfluous by his work. Nevertheless the comments 
contain a wealth of valuable material with very little dross. The few follow- 
ing points were noted which seem to contain errors or justify questions: 


Pp. 16 f., 1. 227. saltstr¢d. The commentator shows here a tendency not 
infrequently observable nowadays of overworking the folklore explanation. 
However as he gives in a footnote the natural explanation offered by a corre- 
spondent and leaves the reader liberty of choice, no serious offence can be 
taken. 


1 Sometimes, as for example in the case of lines 4360-61 (p. 331), the translation is 
omitted. 
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P. 17, in footnote; the Norwegian tiur is wrongly translated by “wood- 
cock’’; it should be “capercailzie” or “cock of the wood,” a very different 
bird. 


P. 25, Capetown is a slip for Charlestown (i.e., Charleston). 

P. 32, 1. 437, Signe Reisen. .Why the commentator would make signe 
an infinitive is not clear. It is surely a subjunctive, and the complete expres- 
sion would be: Gud signe Rejsen! “‘(May) God bless your journey!” “A 
happy journey to you!”” Compare the common use of velsigne. 

Pp. 47f. Woerner’s incorrect etymology of Solvejg is noted, but there is 
no Old Norse vejg meaning ‘‘woman.”! The matter had already been dis- 
cussed by the reviewer.” 

Pp. 59f.,1.702, Kommer drivende. With all recognition of the interesting 
remarks on piskende Déd (1. 535) one finds it difficult to see their application 
to the present case and is not entirely persuaded that drivende should not be 
called a present participle. 

P. 61, 1. 715, spytter i Henderne. That spitting on the hands is a folk- 
loristic survival is perhaps not impossible, but such possibility certainly has 
no bearing upon its occurrence in the poem itself. 

P. 84, 1. 962, Aldrig skal jeg dig i Haaret trekke. The translation should 
have been corrected, as the expression does not mean “‘to drag one about 
by the hair,” but simply “‘to pull one’s hair.”” In the same way in line 1527 
(p. 86) Jeg skal slaa dig i Skallen does not mean ‘‘T’ll split your skull open,” 
but only “‘T’ll hit you on the head.” Compare line 3028. 

P. 89, 1. 974. Peer’s reference in his mother’s ability to ride through 
the rapidest river is of course to his carrying her across the river in the first act. 

Pp. 212 f., 1. 2452, ab esse ad posse. The comment upon Peer’s faultless 
Latin is doubtless correct enough, so far as words and grammar are concerned, 
but the commentator has failed to note that Peer has twisted his quotation, 
as in other cases. Not only is a posse ad esse the familiar form, but it alone 
gives the sense required, if the other indeed gives any sense at all. The 
reviewer notes the use of this Latin expression in a philosophical article of 
Heiberg,’ and is reminded that Logeman in his commentary has failed to 
indicate sufficiently Ibsen’s reaction to the philosophy of his day. Even 
Begriffenfeldt he does not connect with Hegelianism specifically or German 
philosophy more generally, in which he may be right, but the German in 
general has already been personified in von Eberkopf. 

P. 213, 1. 2461. In alluding to the influence of Oehlenschliger’s Aladdin 
the commentator omits reference to the literature upon the subject.‘ 


1 Cf. F. J6nsson in revised edition of Egilsson’s Lexicon Poeticum, 602, 1916. 

2 Jour. Eng. and Germ. Phil., XVI, 67, 1917. 

3 Prosaiske Skrifter, II, 56: a posse ad esse valet consequentia (published 1857). 
*Cf. Jour. Eng. and Germ. Phil., XV, 51 ff., 1916 and the literature there cited. 
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P. 217, 1. 2567, Saa kanst du faa. The translation ‘‘Then of course you 
must get one” should be corrected to “Then you can get one,” i.e., “I am 
ready to furnish you one,” as is clear from the following lines. 

P. 218, 1. 2579, Profeten er god. The statement that the nominative 
is here used as a vocative is perhaps not the best way of putting it. It is 
used entirely as a nominative, in that the expression is in the third person, 
not the second. 

P. 250, 1. 3034. “This play, otherwise too much imbused with stiff 
Dano-Norwegian”’ is a point upon which there may be two opinions. Prob- 
ably the statement is stronger than the commentator intended. One is 
irresistibly reminded of von Eberkopf’s comment on the French language: 
Ej wass! Det Sprog er og saa stivt.” 

P. 345, 1. 4496, De flestes Seen ins Blaue slutter i Stdbeskeen. It is not 
fully clear why comment is denied this passage. 

Finally, casual test of the Index (pp. 477-84) shows that it is not as com- 
plete as desirable and that references to lines here and in other parts of the 
book have not been checked up to absolute correspondence. 


A. LeRoy ANDREWS 
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